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TO THE READER. 

Thb subject on wliich I writo is neither new nor 
unhacknoyod ; but at a timo when our whole system 
of national education is being readjusted^ re- 
endowed, and refixed, it can hardly be deemed im- 
portunate or unreasonable, if we continue to restate, 
in every possible form, the claims of half the nution 
to such a share of that national provision for edu- 
cation as is absolutely necessary to fit them to 
discharge their half of the nation's work, until those 
claims shall have been attended to. 

1 know it is impossible to speak on this subject 
without being at once set down as a bitter partisan, 
either of men remm women, or of women rrrsus 
men. Convinced as 1 am that the iut(^r(»sts of men 
and women are ith^niical, one, and inseparable, the 
only partisansliip o\' wliieh 1 am eonseiniis is a 
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national one. I haye no theory to oiBTer as to the 
absolute rights or the relative position of women. 
Their actual condition, the work they have to do, 
and the circumstances under which alone they can 
do it, are facts beyond the control of our wishes, 
which will neither get themselves changed in 
accordance with our theories, nor melt away beneath 
the fervour of our sentimentality. The only right 
here claimed for our matrons is the right to do their 
proper work in an efficient manner. I know we 
have other rights besides this one ; but these other 
rights, to use Dr. Littledale's words, " women may 
cede, if they please, though it were better for men 
and for themselves that they should not ; but their 
duty they may not abandon.^ 



9^ 



July, 1873. 

%* Chapters II. and III. contain the substance of a Paper read 
in the '* Economy and Trade Section," at the Meeting of the Social 
Science Association, at Leeds, 1871, on the Social Position of 
Women. 
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CHAPTER I.— Introductory. 

THE PRE8SKT POSITION OT XNQLISHWOMIN IN THE 

NATION. 

" The good old ralei the glorioiu plan, 
That thej shonld take who have the power, 
And they should keep who oan." 

" Who should be king, save him who makes ftee P" 

Now-A-DATS, when one has anything to say about 
women^ common honesty seems to demand that one 
should begin by declaring one's creed^ and enlisting 
decidedly in the party of contents or of malcontents j 
on the side of men's supremacy or of women's rights. 
Unfortunately I am unable to join either^ and I fear 
it will fare ill with my little book in consequence ; 
as it usually does^ and perhaps ought to do^ with all 
doubting neutrals in a civil conflict. But there ii 

B 
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no help for it^ facts are too strongs and imagination 
too weak for me. 

A just^ wise^ and strong goyemment is so inesti- 
mable a blessing and so great a difficulty^ that any 
man or men who conld and would g^ve it to us^ taking 
all the responsibility and all the work of it on them- 
selves, and so setting us free to do our own work 
with as much educated skill as we can attain to, 
would place us under an unlimited debt of gratitude, 
both for ourselves and for the children. They have 
attempted to do this ; but without going as far as 
my American friend, who roundly declared '^ Men 
have been governing the world ever since it began, 
and a precious mess they have made of it '/' one can 
hardly conscientiously say they have been fairly 
successful. It may be the weakness of our nerves ; 
but there does seem to be a general misgiving as to 
whether our great State ship, rushing on faster and 
ever faster through the fog and night, is guided at 
all by its pt ofessed pilots, or by wholly unknown 
currents. Whether men are the heaven-bom rulers 
of women, I do not know at all : what I do know is, 
that in this country they actually are our rulers, and 
that their ruling is not doiie in an altogether 
heavenly &shion. Apart from all abstract specula- 
tions, the concrete fact remains, that under our 
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present regulations about women^ they — cannot, 
sliall I say f — ^well at all events they do not fnlfil, 
and they are not generally qualified to fulfil their 
matronly work efficiently. Neither does the theory 
of women's heaven-intended helplessness and sub- 
jection — ^which scarcely agrees with that baptismal 
fact which makes us all^ men and women alike^ the 
soldiers and servants of Christ, from the beginning 
to the end of our lives — work well in practice. It 
helps to make a great many women more burden- 
some and weaker than they need be; and weak 
women, as it seems to me, are even more potent for 
mischief in families than feeble men are. 

But when I am told that women must aspire to 
something higher and freer than home-work ; that 
they, like men, have their own lives to live, their 
own improvement to secure, their own happiness to 
pursue^ and that to bind them down to household ^i^ 
cares prevents all this; again I cannot receive it. 
I know, as certainly as I know anything, that neither . 
for women nor for men is there any profit under the 
sun, any growth, or any contentment, so long as 
they live for themselves and their own advancement. 
And when I hear that only voice that is wholly and 
for ever true, proclaiming still, '' Whosoever will be 
great among you, let him be your servant; and 

B 2 
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whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your 
slave/' I cannot but ask, "Who then are these 
that would forbid women, alone of all the human 
race, from aspiring to be great and chief in this only 
way to greatness?'' The right to do domestic 
service, the right to create and minister homes, the 
right to cherish and nurture little children, this is 
the one God-given right of women in which men do 
not share, and of which we cannot, without sin, 
allow ourselves to be deprived. And our chief 
women's wrong in this country is, that under our 
present regulations we are so greatly let and 
hindered in exercising it, as to be virtually and to a 
considerable extent deprived of it. 

Therefore, though I would much rather not 
entangle my limited subject with wider political 
questions, it is impossible to consider fairly or prac- 
tically the present domestic position of women, if we 
avoid political facts. The very first fact, which meets 
us on the very threshold, is that the State is entering 
our homes, and is taking on itself more and more of 
those domestic functions, and of that home authority 
which used to be left wholly to the family and its 
heads. And all the way through we shall find our^ 
selves face to face with this greater fact — ^that the 
regulations of the State concerning women have as 
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mucli effect on their characters, on their ability to 
fulfil their duties, and on the public estimation in 
which they are held, as its policy with respect to 
men has on men. Not only do wo all learn — being 
as we are a law-abiding race — to look upon our- 
selves to a great extent, and on each class of our 
fellow-subjects, as being of necessity and by nature 
that which our laws first said we were ; but also a 
strong government actually stamps each class of its 
subjects with the character which its regulations 
about them presupposes them to have ; and moulds 
them into that nature which it assumes them to 
possess. It is thus that '' our political institutions 
and civil laws influence the very texture of society, 
forming national habits and customs, and national 
modes of thought and feeling, which may long out- 
live their causes.^' And so, as one of our friends has 
truly said, ''If women have nothing to do with 
politics, politics have a great deal to do with women/' 
Indeed, as they are more sensitive to the opinions, 
and more amenable to the customs of society than 
men are, they have rather a larger than a smaller 
stake in the institutions which create both. It 
would, therefore, be absurd now to dogmatize about 
what Englishwomen ought to be, to do, and to 
suffer, without taking into account what the State 
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, causes them to be, prevents their doing, and requires 
them to suffer. For whether our sovereign's regu- 
lations about women are wise or not, so long as they 
continue what they are, so long will the women of 
this country continue to discharge their matronly 
functions in their present fashion. Making due 
allowance, that is, for that rate of geometrical pro- 
gression, upwards or downwards, which obtains in all 
social affairs, constantly intensifying every existing 
condition, until the causes which first produced it are 
changed. If, then, any general change or improve- 
ment in this respect shall appear to be desirable, it 
must be preceded by some change in those State 
regulations about women ; it cannot originate itself; 
neither is it possible for private efforts to change the 
character or to improve the position of half the 
nation, without the co-operation of the State. And all 
wise educators know, that would you raise any class 
of people, you must first deal with them as though 
they already were what you hope they will become. 
In the following pages, instead of either denyiug 
or assuming that women are and ought by nature to 
be, that which our English laws, and the wisdom of 
past ages have said they are, I have tried to present 
another standard by which to decide how far we 
fall short of, or come up to that which God purposed 
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we should be in the nation. I have assumed 
throughout that in whatever particukra women 
naturally differ firom men, and have special endow- 
ments, they must be by nature whatever the special 
work Grod has allotted to women requires them to 
be. But before entering on this inquiry into the 
scope of ihe matron's profession, its possible national 
value, and its present aven^ efficiency, it seems 
necessary to ascertain what is the actual position of 
women in the nation, and what must be the effect of 
that position on themselves, on the public opinion 
about them, and on their ability to serve the com- 
monwealth in its homes. 

By the last census the number of women in the 
United Kingdom is 16,267,884, exceeding the num- 
ber of men by 985,764. 

The number of women of all ages actually earning 
wages was given in 1861 as 3,187,000 in England and 
Wales, the total number of women being 10,290,000, 
so that one-third of the whole number of women were 
bread-winners for themselves or their families. 

This proportion has increased with each census. 
When we add to these wi^e-eamers the women and 
girls employed in the domestic work of their own 
homes, and earning therefore not cash but main- 
tenance, we find the proportion of women dependent 
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wholly or in part on their own labour, and increasing 
by that labour the capital of the country, is seven- 
tenths of the whole. Their economical interests, 
therefore, are by no means necessarily secured by 
subordinating tiiem to the interests of men. 

This is our industrial position : what is our political 
or social position ? That question is soon answered. 
In this country men alone are sovereign, women are 
wholly subjects. All our personal and economical 
interests are not only at the absolute, but also at 
the unchecked disposal of our sovereigns. There is 
nothing new in the first of these situations. I do 
not know that there ever has been any country 
under the sun where this has not been both the 
legal and the actual status of women. It seems to 
me that in the nature of things, if it were not their 
legal, it must always be their actual position. But 
that women in this country should be at the 
unchecked disposal of their sovereigns, appears to 
me to be a great and real change in their position, 
accomplished mainly during the present century by 
the vast additions made to our sovereign body. 

So long as that body formed only a small fraction 
of the whole nation, so long it depended on the 
goodwill of its subjects for their obedience and its 
own existence, .and its actions were strongly con- 
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trolled^ apparently by their public opinion, really by 
its own consciousness that behind that opinion of its 
subjects lay asleep the whole physical force of the 
nation. Lord Grey's Reform Bill began, and 
Disraeli's completed the reversal of this position. 
The sovereign body now includes that mass of public 
opinion and physical force, which as subject con- 
trolled the sovereign, but which as sovereign is 
controlled by none. The merely subject body, still 
including the numerical majority of the nation, is 
now composed mainly of women, children, paupers, 
and criminals, and is alike destitute of political 
power and of physical force.^ The sovereign body 
is much too powerful now to be influenced by any 
other opinions than those entertained either by the 
majority of its own members, or by some portion of 
them sufficiently important to make their interests 
command attention and influence votes. And it is 
now so greatly composed of manual workers, that it 
will never again be guided by the public press as our 
deposed middle class sovereigns were ; so that this 
indirect way of forming its opinions and influencing 

1 I hxTB omitted from this enumeration of the snlijeot ixurtion 
the agricultural labourers, beoanse these, by uniting together, are 
separating themselTes from the rest of the snbjeot body, and are 
actnallj, as they will doubtless ere long be formally, becoming a 
part of the soyereign body. 
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its conduct is now closed to us^ and we can only 
appeal to Cassar by speaking to him in public meet- 
ings^ or by hand-bills. It may be said that^ as 
women always were destitute alike of direct political 
power and of physical force^ they only remain in the 
condition in which th^y ever have been. I venture 
to think this would be a mistake. 

Every sovereign^ be it one or many^ has a strong 
tendency to extend its control^ and to become 
paternal ; has a strong disposition to magnify the 
importance of its own convenience^ and to minify 
the inconveniences of others. A subject body has 
always a strong desire to resist the extension of the 
sovereign's power^ and to force it to act for its 
subject's convenience. The two Reform Bills which 
have taken all the strength out of the merely subject 
body, and have added it to the sovereign body^ have 
not changed^ and cannot in any way change these 
inevitable because natural tendencies. Without 
questioning the necessity of these great measures^ 
the political change effected has been this : whereas 
we did form a part of a very powerful subject 
body^ we now form the great majority of a quite 
powerless one : whereas we were ruled by a sove- 
reign strongs but under strong control^ we are now 
ruled by a sovereign under no control whatever, 
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except what it may get from the laws of nature^ 
from its own oonscience^ or frt)m its own conve- 
nience. Onr sovereign, therefore, is absolute and 
nnlimited, in the very fullest sense in which these 
words apply to human sovereigns. Sach a sovereign 
is far the best theoretically; will be far the best 
practically, if only its wisdom, its omniscienoe, its 
justice, and its disinterested goodwill to its subjects 
be as great as its power. But as human beings are 
at present, it wiU inevitably make mistakes about 
its subjects, and it must become the object of their 
distrust and dislike. And that rightly; for the 
twofold risk which the subjects of a strong sovereign 
always lie under, first, of being over-governed, and, 
secondly, of being sacrificed on every occasion when 
their interests clash, to the convenience of the 
sovereign body, or of some section of that body, has 
enormously increased, whilst the subject^s power of 
resistance has sunk down to zero. 

Two social circumstances, coinciding with this 
political change in our position, tend to aggravate 
our risks in this direction. Through the increasing 
luxury of our homes, the men 6f our comfortable 
classes have been learning to look on women as 
toys, and women too of these classes have been 
becoming toys, from causes which we shall have to 
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consider hereafter. And the working men, in rising 
into the position of sovereigns, have not been able 
to divest themselves of their old jealousy of women^s 
labour, the old sentiment of the trades-unions.^ 
The first sentiment makes it unnecessary, the second 
undesirable to legislate justly for women, or for 
women^s interests. 

That these risks are not merely theoretical, a little 
consideration of our present history will show. I 
believe all politicians will agree that it was not in 
the power of our middle-class sovereigns to enter on 
that course of domestic legislation, on which our 
present sovereign is embarking with so much impa- 
tience. Compulsory sanitation, compulsory educa- 
tion, compulsory sobriety, that sovereign was too 
weak to accomplish, or even to attempt. The 
burden and inconvenience of the two first is per- 
sonally felt mainly by women; and the working 
men who as subjects would have rebelled had such 
interference with their homes and families been 
attempted, now as sovereigns clamour for it. Until 
we have manhood suffrage, there is no chance of our 
having compulsory sobriety, for till then our sove- 

3 Justice requires me to add that this jealoasy is far stronger 
amongst the medical profession and the Ciyil Service and Post- 
office employes; bat in these oases it directly iigares a mnc^i 
smaller number. 
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reign will not be strong enough to secure it. It is 
thus that the tendency to over-goyemment increases 
with the increasing numbers of our sovereign bodj, 
and that women are becoming yearly more and more 
its objects^ and therefore its victims. I know that 
many still tell us there is no danger of our going 
too far in this direction^ because we may safely rely 
on the resistance of English people keeping it 
within bounds. I believe that the people of the United 
Eingdom are the last people on earth to resist them- 
selves ; and certainly those who voluntarily subject 
themselves to the yoke of trades-unions are scarcely 
likely to resist any possible over-government by that 
State of which they themselves form so powerful a 
part. They flatter themselves it is their own act^ and 
fancy they are not governed but governing, when 
they are doctored^ and driven to school^ and forced to 
excessive head-work with immature brains; and 
dragooned into hospitals^ and cleaned up and washed 
down^ and told what sized houses they may live 
in, how much they may drink and at what hours, 
how long they may work and how much they must 
play, by a paternal government. But what is to 
make this people anxious to resist over-government 
for women, when they themselves are the governors ? 
The upper classes, indeed, will never permit such 
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meddling in their own families, but as for the great 
mass of women^ this portion of our rulers are either 
wholly ignorant of, or utterly indifferent to their 
wishes, and honestly believe the more they are 
governed the better it will be for them. And, 
already, when over-government for their own con- 
venience is known to be such as men will not endure, 
this portion of our rulers are trying it on the women 
of the poorer classes, for the openly avowed reason 
that these at all events cannot resist. Thus women 
are being used by an astute portion of the sovereign 
body, as instruments for introducing and habituating 
the masses to submit to the most tyrannical inter- 
ference, and for reducing them to that helpless con- 
dition of dead orderliness, which over-government 
induces, and which an absolute sovereign desires. 
And in deciding on all these measures of control, 
the very last thing thought of by any portion of the 
sovereign body is, what do women themselves wish ? 
That whole system of domestic life which devolves 
on women, which is essentially peculiar to women^ 
which must be carried out by women, is being legis- 
lated for bit by bit, without either the wishes or the 
opinions, the feelings or the experience of a single 
woman being considered. It is of no consequence 
that women earnestly long to be allowed to earn 
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their own liying in any honest way, rather than be 
driven to choose between starvation and prostitution : 
it shocks the feelings of gentlemen, and it interferes 
with the earning^ of men, if they are allowed to work 
hard and efficiently ; it is much nicer to spare them, 
and much better for them to be forbidden, and so 
on. Now this over-government of women is incom- 
patible with their exercise of the skilled profession 
of matrons, and our sovereigns not being skilled in it, 
cannot direct or control it, except for the worse. 

As to that second risk, its reality is the very 
raison d^etre of representative government, which, 
is only defensible on these two propositions ; 1, that 
the interests of no two sections of the commanity 
are exactly identical; and, 2, that each represented 
portion of the nation will understand its own 
wants best, and is most certain to urge them with 
energy on the executive. It is clear, therefore, that 
the more numerous the represented classes become, 
the less attention can be given to the unrepresented, 
and the more their separate interests will be tres- 
passed on. The history of our representative go- 
vernment confirms the truth of this : ever since the 
sovereign body became numerous, it has been ruling 
the whole nation in the interests of the represented 
portions mainly. The landed gentry were found to 
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be ruling thus before the first Beform Bill^ and were 
forced to abdicate in favour of the middle classes. 
The trading classes were ruling in their own interests^ 
when by the second Reform Bill they were compelled 
to swamp themselves by the admission of the opera- 
tives. It is not in the power of these kst to do other- 
wise. Parliament is simply absorbed in attending to 
the wants and wishes of those who being in the sove- 
reign body have sufficient voting power to compel 
its attention. The most honest wish to do justly and 
govern well will not enable men to feel with ui 
equal anxiety^ or to govern with an equal skilly those 
wants and interests which they understand with all 
the vivid and practical knowledge of personal ex- 
perience, and those which they know only by the 
feeble, second-hand, and partial information they 
can get about other persons. We cannot, therefore, 
rely on the wisdom or justice of our many-headed 
sovereign as any guarantee that they will regard our 
interests, our rights, our welfare, or our wishes, as 
of equal weight with their own, because we know 
that, however much they may wish to do so, it is 
not in their power. 

Can we then rely on the alleged fact, that the 
interests of men and women are identical, and that 
a sufficient number of the men in each section of 
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society being now admitted into the aoyereignty will 
secure adequate attention to those common interests f 
The real interests of men and women are certainly 
identical ; but a very small minority have any con* 
ception in what that common good consists: the 
majority^ both of men and women, understand and 
desire only their own immediate convenience or in- 
convenience. The real interests of every class in 
the nation are identical, yet the sufirage had to 
be enlarged. It was the State that put women into 
a class by themselves, when it decided that it was 
always the interest of men to dominate and of women 
to be subordinate. When the State made different 
laws for them, it declared their interests were different. 
We believe this to be a mistake. We believe it to be 
at least as much a man's interest not to beat or 
starve his wife as it is a woman's interest not to be 
beaten or starved; but as it is not nearly so much 
his inclination as it is hers, the sovereign practically 
allows him to do pretty much as he likes in this 
direction, if only he is not in too great a hurry, but 
makes her ill for a few months before he finishes her. 
It is quite as much for the real good of society as for 
the safety of women, that a man should not be allowed 
to take entire possession of his wife's property, while 
his chief occupation is to torment her during his life, 
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and then at his death to leave every farthing of it to 
his mistress. But it is very much against his liking 
to be controlled, and therefore the legislature has 
not been able yet to make up its mind to refuse to 
do this iniquity for him if he desire it to be done. 
And it is quite as contrary to the general welfare of 
the nation as it is to women's, that the laws of 
England should be " so unjust to women, it is use- 
less to attempt to do them justice in individual 
cases :" the judge who said this refusing the justice 
he might have done in the case before him on this 
ground. But it is not nearly so much against the 
inclinations of men, and therefore no very serious 
attempt has been made to amend these condemned 
laws. The remedies adopted have been at present 
so partial, or so carelessly provided, as on the whole 
to leave women who venture to marry more unsafe, 
because more uncertain, than they were before. 

Can we then rely on the increasing enlightenment 
and humanity of the age, as a safeguard against the 
increasing despotism of our sovereigns ? I for one 
could do so, had I ever observed that the habit of 
ruling unjustly had any tendency to make men just ; 
but the fact appears to be quite the other way. The 
habit of sacrificing women's interests for men's conve- 
nience appears to me to be a growing one and one 
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which has least hold on those least enlightened of 
our sovereigns^ who not having been sovereigns 
long, have had least time to acquire it. It wiU, I 
take it, be many years before our average rulers 
become as '' enlightened and humane '* — at any rate 
as well educated — as Mr. Bogers and his committee; 
and when they have, what security have we that 
they will be more just than these, who having col- 
lected 50001. by subscriptions for a girls' school, 
applied the whole sum for what may be more properly 
called the ornamentation than the want of a boys' 
school, which had ahready obtained, I am told, 
60,0002.' ? Had a committee of women changed the 
destination of such a sum, so obtained, from the 
wants of boys to the convenience of girls, what 
tirades we should have had about the natural in- 
ability of women to be just, or even honest I If we 
take more general examples, we shall find on the 
one side a steady growth of injustice, on the other 
one or two fitful and broken attempts to rectify that 
injustice, so far as those women are concerned who 

* What a forcible lesion that school will oonyej to each auo- 
oeeding generation of our Boyereigns, who shall be enlightened and 
humanized in its noble hall, prorided and ornamented for their 
benefit at the cost of their sisters' education } and how jnstlj they 
will there learn to estimate their own and their sisters' oomparatiye 
yaloel 

2 
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have no relations in either House to be incon- 
venienced by losing their unjust rights. As the 
Government became more enlightened and more 
representative, married women were gradually de- 
prived of every legal provision,and their own property 
even had been placed under a code of laws totally 
different from that applicable to any other subjects, 
except, I am told, felons. 

The firstfruits of the first Eeform Bill, so far as 
women were concerned, was to extend the distinc- 
tion thus made between men and married women to 
unmarried women. In order to reUeve the sovereign 
sex from a disagreeable liability in respect of their 
illegitimate children, and the still greater annoyance 
df accusations of this nature being publicly made 
against them, our sovereigns calmly shifted the 
whole burden of disgrace and ruin on to the mother, 
and of expense practically on the poor-rates. In 
this case again the most noteworthy thing is, that 
in spite of the fact that two parents are responsible 
for the existence of each child, the honourable and 
enlightened men who passed this law could not see 
there was any falsehood in it. So also the last 
Reform Bill was heralded by those Acts which for 
the first time introduced a criminal law applicable 
to women only, making that refusal an offence in 
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women which is praiseworthy in men^ and establish- 
ing a new method of procedure and a new kind of 
evidence, which sets aside in the prosecution and 
condemnation of women eyery single security which 
British subjects have wrested from their sovereigns, 
by the Barons' swords in the days of King John, by 
the cost of two revolutions in the days of the Stuarts. 
The first measure has now in part been undone, 
through the coming into power of the working 
classes, for whom such accusations have little terror ; 
who, not having been sovereigns long enough, are still 
habituated to bear the consequences of their own 
errors without feeling them to be unjust ; and by 
whom it was quite certain that so monstrously 
unjust a burden on the rates would never be en- 
dured. But it had done its work, in combination 
with our other laws for women, in educating the 
sovereigns who enacted and enforced it, to that 
pitch of injustice which made those last Acts pos- 
sible : it saturated them with the notion that there 
is no injustice, no waz^ of fair dealing, in having 
one code of laws for subject women who cannot 
resist, and quite another for sovereign men who can. 
Whilst the working men, who had no direct share in 
the two first steps of injustice, are not yet in any 
degree educated up to the iniquity of that last ,* if 
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only it can be maintained long enough they will 
be. 

For just as men's characters are formed not by what 
they believe themselves to be, but by what they do 
or leave nndone, so it is with the whole State and 
the sovereign body. However generous he believes 
himself, or wishes to be, the sovereign that acts un- 
justly will become unjust. It seems to me that in the 
hurry to claim a share of sovereign power, the weight 
of sovereign responsibility is somewhat forgotten. 
It is not merely for the laws they themselves make, 
that each generation of sovereigns is responsible to 
God and to their country. " The lawgiver is not he 
who first made, but he who now enforces the laws.'' 
And it is not merely for the existing laws that the 
whole sovereign body is thus responsible, but for 
the way in which those laws are administered by the 
mimsters they select, by the judges and paid magis- 
trates they appoint, by the justices of the peace, by 
inspectors, tax-gatherers, boards of guardians, by 
every official they employ, down to the youngest 
police constable. " See this injustice you have done 
us," we say. ''We have done none," you answer; 
" it is not our righteous laws, but the administration 
that is in fault; oh stupid owls!" And very likely 
you add, that women are clearly unfit for any share 
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in the government^ when they are so ignorant as not 
to comprehend this distinction. But we do not 
comprehend it^ because for us subjects it does not 
exist. It may be a yery proper inquiry for the 
sovereign to make^ but to us subjects it makes not 
the slightest difference^ whether our sovereigns will 
not^ or whether they do not do us justice and pro- 
tect us from wrongs whether it is their laws or their 
administration that is at fault. To do justice^ or to 
resign^ are the only alternatives left to a righteous 
sovereign. To obtain justice, or to throw the unjust 
sovereign over and seek out another, is the only 
alternative ultimately left to a moral subject body 
which has sufficient physical force at its command. 
Because we have none, that worst Nemesis that con 
befall a nation seems to be the only alternative ; nor 
will it befall us the less certainly because we are 
equally powerless to avert it or to bring it down. 

The rulers who rule unjustly, whether consciously 
or blindly, must become unjust, and tyrannical, and 
selfish. The subjects who, being ruled unjustly, 
either will not or cannot resist, must become more 
and more helpless, and cunning, and slavish; and 
must bring forth more and more abundantly the 
immoral traits of slavery. Such women cannot be 
the mothers of a free, self-controlling people. Have 
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our sovereigns yet to learn that it is at least as easy 
to educate a nation downwards as upwards ? 

I know very well that all this is very tedious ; that 
it will sound false and exaggerated. I know that 
the proper way of looking at women's condition is 
to say that all women have fathers, brothers, or 
husbands who are absolutely safe custodians of their 
happiness, interests, or property, not oiily prizing 
them more highly than they do their own, but being 
also far better judges than women themselves can be 
of what is necessary for their happiness. I am aware 
— ^if telling can make one aware — ^that women already 
get all they want, or if they don't, that they have 
only to hold their peace and wish for it in earnest 
and it will be given to them, if it be quite con- 
sistent with sovereign man's convenience. I know 
that the interests and happiness of women is such 
a very small affair amidst all the great and stirring 
men's questions, and the momentous changes going 
on between capital and labour, between owners and 
workers, that it is absurdly egotistical on our part 
to clamour for attention to our petty wants. I 
know also that if we have any reasonable ground of 
complaint, we have only to bring forward a well- 
devised plan for redress, and if it prove consistent 
wit^ the general convenience no House of Commons 
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would delay to pass it. WLj then waste time and 
strength in this wearisome clamour f 

Because when we have said this over and over 
again^ the facts remain. Because your miserable 
homesj your drunken population^ your barbarous 
sickly children^ your workhouse wards^ your beaten 
wives, your starving needlewomen, your "fifty 
thousand women with one smile, who only smile at 
night beneath the gas/' all cry to heaven with the 
same monotony of wailing. Because crying " Peace, 
peace — ^all is well, and well-ordered,'' will not alter 
their wail. Because women are not a small body in the 
nation, but the larger half of it ; and because all the 
social interests and domestic life of the nation are 
mainly in their hands or dependent on their well- 
being. Because the moral and physical health of the 
children depends on theirs. Because our duty as 
subjects is to make known all those wants and 
grievances which interfere with and prevent our 
fulfilling our share of the community's work. Be- 
cause "the busy world pays attention only to 
those who loudly complain, and accords that atten- 
tion in exact proportion to the loudness and per- 
sistency of the complaint." Because clamouring 
is the only way left to us of compelling our 
sovereigns to attend to us, and therefore we try to 
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raise this clamour^ just because we know it to be 
disagreeable^ and hope it will become intolerably 
wearisome; so that our rulers — ^like him of old, 
troubled day and night with our cries — may in the 
end find it less inconvenient to do us justice than to 
continue to assert we are perfectly contented and 
want nothing. 

For again we are told, women are well content 
as they are; they desire no change; it is only a 
few unfeminine, fanatical women who make this 
clamour, and those mostly unmarried ones. There 
is a good deal of truth in this statement, a good 
deal more of ignoring the truth. Those who have 
been made weak by over-control, and kept ignorant 
by refusing them education, will naturally be terrified 
at the offer to set them free and to leave them to 
stand and walk on their own feet. Women who are 
well off, or who have decently-behaved husbands, 
suffer no direct inconvenience from laws which give 
to all husbands, good, bad, and indifferent, powers 
over their wives and their wives' property which 
none but the meanest and most hardened men can 
possibly exercise; and carefully trained as women 
are by this system never to regard anything beyond 
their own door-stones as worth a thought, these 
comfortable women are too apt to say, ^' All is right 
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with woxnen^ because I am well off: do not listen 
to their clamonr, for I have no wrongs.'^ Having 
talked on these matters with numbers of women of 
the middle and working classes^ I have hardly ever 
failed to hear^ '* It's easy to see our laws are made 
by men :" the half-contemptuous, whoDy bitter tone 
in which women tell me this cannot be conveyed in 
writing. It is hardly a wholesome ingredient in the 
upheaving discontent of the working classes. 

And much the same may be said in answer to the 
assertion that not one man in a thousand desires 
any change in our laws about women. I beheve 
the number to be greatly underrated ; but the fact 
alleged^ that most men desire to retain a power 
which none but the vile can ever use^ would seem 
to be the strongest possible proof of their unfitness 
to possess it. 

But all this is much beside the mark. Here we 
have four millions and a half of women in the pro- 
fesaion of matrons, exercising a certain amount of 
power over all the children and many of the men 
of the nation^ and discharging a work of some con- 
siderable importance to the healthy the progress^ and 
the well-being of the commonwealth. The national 
question is not^ what do these women wish for^ or 
what do those men like ? but what regulations will 
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best secure the efficiency and right direction of this 
work ? That many women wish to escape responsi- 
bility, that many men like to feel themselves pos- 
sessed of absolute power, does not in the least prove 
that the State should give them what they wish. 
The nation^s stake in this matter, including as it 
does the children's stake, is not less than that of 
the individual men and women concerned in it. K 
men like to marry ignorant and dependent girls, 
none the less do children need well-instructed and 
capable mothers. K women prefer being supported 
by men, none the less is it the fact that seven-tenths 
must to a great extent earn their own living, or 
become mere burdens on the community. 

Is it not essential to the efficiency of any skilled 
profession that the workers who exercise it have 
adequate personal protection, and sufficient security 
that they shall reap the pecuniary reward of their 
work ? Now our married women have not the first ; 
and for the last, which in no case amounts legally 
to more than the supply of necessaries — ^for this they 
have no practical security beyond the goodwill or 
industry of their husbands. 

A very important part of their work is said to 
consist in the moral and social influence for good 
which they can exert in their own &milies, and 
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specially over their sons and brothers. Bat nnedu- 
cated minds can exert very little good influence oyer 
educated ones; and they who are placed by the 
State in a condition of perpetual pupillage and sub- 
jection cannot as a rule exert much moral influence 
over those that are free. Those whom the State 
regards as incapable of managing their own afiairs 
will not be counted competent to advise on the 
conduct or afiEairs of others; and those whom the 
State does not deem worthy of equal protection^ 
equal justice^ or equal liberty^ will hardly be much 
respected or fairly treated by the common herd of 
men. It will hardly be denied that this is the legal 
position of our married women ; and what we assert 
is that such regulations do not tend to secure com^ 
potent mothers^ or an efficient discharge of the 
matronly office. 

I do not say that this is by any means the whole 
of the case. I see very clearly that it simplifies 
family life enormously^ thus to have the one supreme 
head. I quite feel how extremely convenient it would 
be to myself^ were my maids as much subjected 
to me as I should be to a husband if I had married ; 
I am quite certain I should be more considerate of 
them in that case^ and that their wages would be 
much more judiciously spent than they are now. 
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But I know it would be bad for them^ bad for their 
work, worst of all for myself, and I prefer the in- 
convenience. The only point which I am concerned 
to make clear is this. What does the nation pay for 
this great convenience, and its inevitable conse- 
quences? Life is in most respects a balance of 
inconveniences and of evils, and the way in which a 
nation balances them makes not the slightest differ- 
ence as to the facts of the case on either side. But 
a complicated question like this should be discussed 
calmly, and looked at on both sides fully: it is a 
great presumption that both sides are wrong, when 
the mere allusion to the existence of another side to 
the subjection of women's question acts upon them 
as a red flag does on a bull. And yet the difficulty 
of coming to any common ground of understanding 
with our opponents on these matters appears almost 
insuperable. When we say our sovereign is now 
absolute, ruling us without check, we are scorn- 
fully told that Parliament is answerable to the 
nation. We are half the nation, and Parliament is 
not answerable to us. We are half the nation, and 
if by any chance a measure for our benefit is recog- 
nized, by passing its second reading, as just and 
feasible, it is lost session after session. If Parlia- 
ment were our sovereign we could at least make it 
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hear as ; but to the great body of electors we can- 
not speak^ nor can they hear us, for the tumultaoas 
Babel of loader voices^ voices of their own^ claiming 
their attention. When we complain of crael and 
aneqaal laws^ we are indigpiantly asked^ Is thy sore- 
reign a dog that he shoald do this ? Certainly he 
is no dog — ^no sabjects ever had probably a more 
well-intentioned and amiable sovereign. Bat those 
laws are facts — deeds which he has done and is 
doing. When we complain that the present con- 
dition of women incapacitates them to a great 
extent for their proper task^ we are told it is 
ladicroas to suppose there is any organized con- 
spiracy for keeping women down. We know there 
is none : does nothing then ever arise in oar so well- 
ordered government, bat what; befalls as intentionally 
and of set parpose ? There is no organized conspi- 
racy for effecting explosions in oar coal-mines : yet 
throagh neglect and the laws of gases, explosions 
continaally happen. There is no organized plan for 
drowning oar sailors in rotten ships; yet throagh 
the stress of trade competition, and the force of 
shipowners' convenience, they are liable so to be 
drowned. And so withoat the least conscioas 
intention on the part of oar sovereigns to suppress 
women or degrade the profession of matrons bat 
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partly through neglect, partly through the stress of 
competition for wealth, partly through the over- 
whelming sense our sovereigns have of the conve- 
nience of individual men, very much through a 
natural want of imagination, the position of women 
has been made such that the duties of matrons can- 
not be eflBlciently performed. All this seems plain 
enough to us, and yet our opponents seem incapable 
of comprehending what we want; and their posi- 
tion seems to us so bad, that we evidently do not 
understand it. As I have said, our duty as subjects 
appears to be properly limited to stating our own. 
What we are asking for then, put in the plainest 
terms I can think of, is this : — ^that our sovereigns 
shall impose no law whatever on us, either criminal 
or civil, either for restraint or liberty, either for 
protection, punishment, or benefit, to which they 
do not equally subject themselves. We want to 
have the same protection for ourselves and our 
property as men have, and we especially ask to 
have no more; we ask to be compelled to fulfil 
our contracts with men, just as far and as rigorously 
as they are compelled to fulfil theirs with us, and 
neither more strictly nor for a longer time. We 
ask to be left to trust their good faith, just as much 
Its they are left to trust ours, and not more ; we ask 
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to be compelled to bear the conseqaences of our own 
^errors and theirs^ just so far as they are compelled 
to bear their own and onrs^ and neither more nor 
less. We ask to be left as firee to choose oar own 
professions^ and to reap the fruits of onr own work 
and onr own presumption as men are. And we are 
told this is asking that we may govern men abso- 
lately; asking that people shall be compelled to 
employ as in the army and navy^ and to elect as for 
Parliament whether they wish it or not j that it is 
asking for complete licence for oorselves and for 
slayery for men. The answer is incomprehensible* 

Then we are told^ if we got this eqaality of jasticCj 
we mast give ap all the chiyahy which now crowns 
OS with honoar and deUght. Considering the qaan- 
tity of the chivalry women get, it woald be simply 
impossible for the millions to give it np. Consider- 
ing the quality of the chivalry women of the com- 
fortable classes get now-a-days^ perhaps the less said 
about it the better. Only men do not seem to be 
aware that when they are chivalroaSj it is their own 
honour and delight that is in question^ not ours^ else 
the chivalry is false and o£Eensive. 

Then we are told^ that it is impossible practically 
to give equality of justice to women^ in this way of 
laWj without inflicting great injustice on men. I 

n 
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know tliat all onr leaders disclaim^ most truly^ the 
least desire to see men treated in any respect un- 
justly. But the best thing for all is equal justice to 
all; when that cannot be given^ then as it seems to me^ 
the next best thing for the general good^ but espe- 
cially in the interests of men, will be a rough equality 
of injustice; — ^not because it would be gratifying to 
see a man suffer injustice; it would be, and when 
it happens it is, the most aggravating and painful 
thing a woman can witness ; — ^but because it is in 
truth so far more injurious to inflict than it is to 
suffer wrong ; and because it would tend to reduce 
the injustice tolerated by the sovereign to a minimum. 

''It is doubtless very hard on many women that 
their husbands should have the power to gamble 
away their wives' fortunes, as well as their own ; but 
if wives held their own property they might waste 
it, and leave their husbands penniless, which would 
be quite as unjust towards men.'' So it would be, 
and therefore it ought to be allowed. Men are not 
so weak by nature, that they cannot endure the 
injustice which women can bear : nor are they 
naturally so cowardly, as to be obliged to protect 
themselves &om risks to which they dare fearlessly 
expose their beloved wives and daughters. 

It is not worth while to go into the real doctrine 
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whicli underlies all this hybrid theory, and makes it 
consistent with itself and onr laws, the doctrine of 
women's inferiority and natural sabservienc j to men, 

" Made for their lordly xuae, 
Thus -poor, thns far below." 

We would rather appeal to facts than to doctrines or 
sentiments. I go back to the question which I began 
by assuming : Does the present system answer ? does 
it work well for the interests of men themselves ? for 
our children ? does it answer economically ? does it 
answer in respect of the national health? does it 
work well in early education ? does it improve the 
quality of our civilization ? If the laws of this 
country about women are in accordance with the 
Divine laws; and if on the whole our sovereign's 
policy with regard to women is sound and wise, then 
these various functions of the matronly profession 
are on the whole satisfactorily performed, and the 
nation's homes are as good as can reasonably be 
expected. And if they are not, then there is great 
room to hope considerable improvements might be 
secured in these particulars by amending theregula- 
tions which produce our present condition. 

In endeavouring to enable my readers to deter- 
mine these questions for themselves, I may seem to 
say very hard things of women ; and therefore I 

D 2 
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have been anxious to make it clear beforehand^ that^ 
being merely subjects, we are not only irresponsible 
for the actions of our sovereign, but also to a very 
great extent for the effects of his actions on our- 
selves. Indeed only exceptionally gifted women can 
be at all responsible for these effects. For the great 
mass of women, if th,e effect be to make us helpless 
and dependent, we cannot also be helpful ; if it be to 
keep us far behind men in knowledge and education, 
we cannot be also their fellow-helpers j if it be to 
prevent our rising to anything wiser or nobler, we 
must fall to something lower and worse, and as we 
fall we must drag men down with ns. The most 
powerful sovereigns must submit to reap what they 
sow, and it wou}d be more dignified to abstain from 
railing at the crop. To labour to produce one state 
of things, and then to wrangle and abuse because 
with that you have not also got its exact opposite, is 
the most ridiculous behaviour, and fit rather for frac- 
tious infants than for rational majesty. To intensify 
the causes, because their results already prove in- 
tolerable—which is what our sovereigns are at 
present striving to do— is not ridiculous merely 
because it is ruinous. 



CHAPTER n. 

THB PB0FE8SI0N OF OUB XATBONS A8 IT OUGHT TO BE. 

" The world hath not another. 
Though all her fairest forms are tjpea of thee, 
And then of God in thy great oharity 
Of each a finished ehasten'd purity." 

Fbom the distast^fid subject of my first chapter^ one 
turns with a sense of relief to that which is now 
before us^ difficult though it be to write freshly on a 
theme so hackneyed^ truly on a subject so dose to 
oneself^ or wisely on one so incessantly exaggerated 
as this has been. For it ia on the nature and extent 
of the domestic offices of women that I must speak, 
the training needed for this profession^ the condi- 
tions essential to its due exercise, its influence on 
the character and progress of civilization, and its 
principal national functions; contrasting what it 
might reasonably be expected to accomplish for the 
commonwealth with its actual results, and adding 
some considerations on the causes of its short- 
comings. 
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If we sum it up in its chief office^ the object of 
this profession is the creation of homes^ and the 
maintenance of home and family life. I am not ques- 
tioning the imperial rights or depreciating the im- 
portance of the house father or house despot^ but 
his place is that of the house builder and main- 
tainer; to create the home within the house is 
beyond his province^ and therefore^ as. a rule^ is out 
of his power; so that whilst a home without its 
masculine head is not a complete or ideal home^ a 
household without its house mother^ its woman^ is not 
a home at all. 

By matrons we do not understand married or 
elderly women only ; we mean all women of what- 
ever age, who accomplish any part of this home- 
creating or maintaining work^ whether * in its 
domestic^ social^ or national from ; from the princess 
who makes a home for our future king^ from Miss 
Nightingale, organizing homes for the sick and 
wounded in the Crimea^ down to the little maiden 
in the scullery^ who^ without knowing it^ is helping 
to maintain that system of order^ cleanliness^ and 
economyj on which depend the healthy the comfort^ 
and the repose of the family^ and which '^ makes it 
possible for its inmates to keep their tempers^ and 
live in godly, cleanly fashion.^' 
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And lastly by '' home/* we are not meaning merely, 
or even mainly, a man's private honse ; we are not 
thinking only of the individual home of the private 
family. We mean besides all these, every house and 
every school where children live or learn ; every 
place where young girls or women live, or work, or 
suffer ; every place where there are sick people to be 
tended; every place where the aged, the desolate, 
and the stranger are gathered together. All these 
places we maintain are, or ought to be, created into 
homes by women ; and they cannot be homes, they 
cannot be carried on with any real success, until 
they and the whole system of the life that is lived 
within them is organized, directed, and leavened by 
skQled and matronly women. Till this is done, they 
will always be getting into some '' precious muddle.'* 
The question whether the activity and talents of 
women ought to be exclusively limited to the pur* 
suits of this profession, even in this very extended 
form, is one, which as it has nothing to do with my 
subject, so I am precluded from entering into it. 
Practically the Census reports determine it ; theo- 
retically, I would only observe, that such a notion 
appears to be just as reasonable, as that which 
should affirm, that because the physical defence of 
the nation belongs exclusively to men, therefore 
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it is the only profession men can be allowed to 
follow. 

These two professions are parallel to each other' in 
two particulars : in the first place each is respec- 
tively common to^ and its practice may at any 
moment become obligatory upon any man, or any 
woman. As a man, however admirable he may be 
in any other calling, is yet not altogether a man, 
who cannot or who will not when occasion comes 
defend his family or country ; so a woman, what- 
ever other pursuit she devotes herself to, is yet not 
altogether a. woman, who cannot or will not, when 
need so requires, take upon herself those domestic 
offices which it is the matron's business to discharge. 
And in the next place, whilst they who follow either 
profession have a right to be maintained by those 
whom they serve ; yet their moral and social obliga- 
tion to discharge such duties when necessity demands 
it, does not depend in these, as it does in all other 
professions, on their being paid for their work. 

But here the parallel ceases. For the advance of 
civilization has so far superseded the general claim 
on all men to devote themselves to the manly work 
of protection, that except in rare outbursts of bar- 
barism, the obligation only continues to exist, as 
'^at potential but latent force, which keeping society 
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stable makes ciyilization possible; whilst the actual 
work of protection is safely delegated to a compara- 
tively small body of hired and highly trained police 
and soldiers^ whose sole business it is. But that 
same advance has only indefinitely increased the 
claims of society on women for the discharge of the 
matronly profession^ making their work far more 
complicated^ more difficult and more vitally neces- 
sary. At the same time^ by practically fidling to 
secure to the majority of those who have to dis- 
charge its offices^ that maintenance which is their 
due^ it has made it impossible for a great number of 
our matrons to give more than a very subordinate 
and inadequate attention to the work which ought to 
absorb all their powers. 

There is this further difference : protection is 
secured with more efficiency by a small force of 
highly trained delegates, than it would be by sum- 
moning all citizens to arms ; and it is the highest 
parts of this profession which must be delegated to 
skilful men; so that whilst all citizens should qualify 
themselves for the ranks, it would be absurd to 
educate our boys generally for the chance of their 
becoming generals. But in our profession, it is only 
the inferior and manual portions that can be dele- 
gated ; the organization and direction of the whole 
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hoasehold^ must still be the personal work of tlie 
house mother; and those higher moral and social 
influences^ which lay the foundation and form the 
cement of the fanuly, cannot possibly be suppHed by 
delegation. For such influences depend not only on 
the character^ but on the position of the influencer^ 
and not only on her fitness^ but on her acknow- 
ledged right and authority to influence. It is this 
which makes such a degree and kind of education^ as 
may fit a woman to become a house mother or 
head matron, necessary for all girls who, whether 
they marry or not, are expected to have homes of 
their own. 

For what must our efficient house mother be? 
Morally, she must be a woman animated by un- 
selfish love, guided by a clear sense of right, and a 
great steadfastness of purpose, expressing itself not 
by a peremptory, but by a persuading control ; she 
must have a strong and healthy power of sympathy; 
she must have acquired a habit of patient, self-post- 
poning industry, and some tact and sldll in adminis- 
tration. Intellectually she needs a considerable 
perception of character; a sound, intelligent, and 
prudent judgment ; a knowledge of the power and 
laws of habits, of the objects ^d first principles 
~^ moral and mental education, of the primary laws 
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of health, of the principles of domestic economy and 
household organization. And with a firm grasp of 
these, she must have that skill in rapid deduction 
which may enable her to keep her knowledge at her 
finger ends, ready for all possible accidents and 
varieties of circumstance and character. She must 
have a considerable power of correct observation, and 
a vigorous and healthy imagination :, she must have 
so far mastered the method of learning as to be able 
to discern true from illegitimate conclusions when 
presented by others — to tell herself when she does, 
and when she does not know. Technically she must 
be mistress of the arts, first, of needlework and 
clothing; secondly, of cleanliness and ventilation; 
thirdly, of the physical and moral management of 
children ; fourthly, of primary instruction ; fifthly, of 
nursing the sick ; sixthly, of household economies ; 
she should also know something of cooking and of 
account-keeping; and in Mr. Wilson's words, " she 
should understand her house from the chimney-pots 
to the drains.'^ 

For our present purpose our matrons may be 
roughly put into three classes. First are the upper 
class, and the higher middle classes, who employ 
skilled servants for the manual performance of their 
household work, and whose personal work consists 
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in organizing uid inspiring tHeir laboors, and in 
dischu^ing the mental and moral offices of the 
accompliahed matron. These therefore require the 
highest of the qualifications I hare named, in their 
fiillest measnre. Next come the lower middle and 
skilled artisan class, who do a great part of their 
own household work, and personally see the rest 
done bj an unskilled maiden : their smaller and leea 
complicated houses seem to demand less of adminia- 
trative power, and more of technical skill. And 
thirdly, come the great mass of the weekly wages 
class, to whose matrons physical strength and 
manual skill are of prime importance. 

And yet when one goes over that list of qualifica- 
tions, there seems to be scarcely one that can be 
absent from the house mother of any class, without 
having also some great want in the home she makes. 
The lady who does not know what good household 
work is, cannot tell whether her serrants are real^ 
skilled and honestly economical, what she onght to 
expect from them, or what they are worth to her : 
rhilst she can do nothing towards making them 
sore skilful, and must therefore pay the highest 
rages with a great probabihty of obtaining the 
Qwest results. And then, as Dr. Laycock writes, 

"^very woman, whether wife, mother, or nurse, is 
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all the better able to fulfil Her duties^ if a knowledge 
of the reciprocal inflaence of mind and body, in in- 
fancy, in sickness, and in health, teach her how to 
treat and how to bear with the infirmities of child, 
husband, or invalid/'^ Nor will a house mother 
have much chance of making a comfortable and rest- 
ing home, who has to provide for her labouring 
husband and half a dozen boys and girls in a three- 
roomed cottage, unless she has a good deal of ad- 
ministrative skill and governing power. So that 
whilst we cannot expect many women to come up to 
the standard of an efficient matron ; yet as all domestic 
work is skilled work, and as all skilled work requires 
a suitable specific training following on an adequate 
degree of general education; so also, if it be done 
without skill and without training, it must be done 
badly, at once inefiectually and wastefully. 

If this then, or anything at all approaching to 
this, is what we want our matrons to be, it is not 
difficult to see what sort and what amount of educa- 
tion ought to be provided for girls who are expected 
to take up this profession. Morally it must be the 
wisest and the purest that society can procure for 
them and that they can receive; mentally it must 
be, not necessarily the highest — ^though the highest 

1 « Mind and Brain/' vol. i. ch. ii. page 13. 
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would y>6 none too Mgh — bat the widest and tlie 
eoondest. I say not necessarily the highest, not 
only because so very few men and women are capa- 
ble of undergoing the highest, bat also because it is 
absolutely necessary for this profession, that the 
candidate should get the freest nse of all her mental 
facolties, and that her education shall be many-sided, 
thorough, and practical. She may not have to solve 
the most difBcult or abatrose problems once in all 
her life ; she will have to solve some thousand 
different problems, each requiring its own amount 
of information, its own process of reasoning, every 
week she lives. And her technical education must 
not only acquaint her with the most practicable and 
economical methods of applying the conclusions of 
science to the needs of daily life, it should also give 
her some skill in their actoal application. 

I venture to think that our friends have erred, 
when they have founded their claim for a liberal 
education on the plea that half our women have to 
earn their own living not as wives, but as producers, 
or in paid professions. To me it seems that the true, 
and certainly the strongest ground for demanding it 
is, that it is not only possible but probable these girls 
will have to undertake the profession of a matron in 
"^ne form or another; and that they cannot possibly be 
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fitted for it without a liberal education. A Healthy 
woman who is really fit for the o£Sce of house mother 
in any class of life^ will be skilled enough to earn 
her own living with comfort and respectability if she 
has occasion to do so ; and if not^ she will be able to 
liye^ happily for herself^ and usefully for others in 
her own class^ should she not choose to marry. 
Whilst the liberal education which is adequate 
to prepare her for becoming an efficient matron 
amongst the educated classes^ will certainly be an 
adequate foundation whereon to build up any other 
professional studies she may desire to pursue. For' 
the greater includes the less^ and the higher secures 
the lower. 

On the other hand, it would be most unreason- 
able to doubt, that when our heavenly King and 
Father assigned to women a work so difficult, so 
delicate, so many-sided, and so intricate as this, and 
made it so essential to the real welfare and progress 
of the human race. He endowed them with all the 
mental and moral faculties requisite for its effectual 
performance, and gave them also physical and intel- 
lectual strength enough to undergo and to profit by 
the education needed to develope those faculties to 
the utmost. It certainly could not have been His 
purpose, that they should be kept uneducated and 
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incapable of fulfilling their appointed work^ in order 
that they might be kept subordinate to men. If it 
is a part of His appointed order^ that for the general 
good men should be dominant^ then He has given to 
the average of men such powers, as, improved with 
an equal diligence, will always keep them at the 
head of the average of women. The only thing that 
could make one doubt whether this is so in truth, is 
the intolerable folly, I believe I ought to say the 
selfish wickedness of those men, who, either being 
conscious they cannot keep there, or being too self- 
indulgent to try, have managed to make it the 
custom of society that women must not be su£fered 
to grow, must be dwarfed to suit their dwarfishness. 
It is, I am told, the unskilful and idle journeymen 
who tyrannize, by their numbers and clamour through 
their trade-unions, over their abler fellow- workmen ; 
it is the same '' baser sort '' alone who are against us. 
Admitting that women were created to match the 
men, one must take the liberty of questioning 
whether it was this baser sort, these fools alone, 
whom they were designed to match. '' In short, the 
repressive scheme of education is the deliberate effort 
to counteract the purpose of God, and is thus funda- 
mentally irreligious. • • • And that teaching which 
urges women to merge their own individuality wholly 
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in that of the other sex, and to reg^ard themselyes as « 
merely adjectives to the lordly nonn substantive is 
of the same kind, and is quite as immoral/' ' 

' Ber. B« F. Littledale, D.C.L., ConUmpora/ry Rwiew, Jtme, 
1872. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THEIB PROFESSION AS IT IS. 

" I look on a woman as a being to be reyerenoed, and I wish to 
see her remain on that pedestal ; I would saj that woman is the 
sHyer lining that gilds the clond of man's existence." — Speech of 
Mr, Knatchbull Hugessen, 

"Eyerything should be in its proper place; and a lady, or 
female head of a family, is much better at home, sewing on mj 
buttons or darning my stockings, than neglecting her wholesome 
eyery-day occupations." — Speech of Sir WilUam Oshome. 

''Ayeo une telle instruction, quelle influence pent ayoir une 
jeune femme P" — Mgr, DupamU>vp, 

What^ then^ is the edacation which has been pro- 
vided for those on whom the moral and spiritual 
trainings the social habits, the comfort^ healthy and 
temper of our families, and therefore, in a great 
measure, of our nation, so largely depends 7 

As for the technical education provided for our 
coming matrons, it is hardly possible to describe it, 
because there is none to describe, il^ormerly the 
physical comforts of all well-to-do families depended 
on the household skill of their women, and all of 
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these found fall employment in proyiding them. 
The lady of the house was its dootress^ and the 
superintendent also of all the families of her hus- 
band's dependants; the rest of her womankind 
manufactured the clothes of the family, the hangings 
and the plenishing of the house. Now that greater 
riches and increasing luxury have made all these 
things depend on the skill of servants and the 
resources of the shops, all this kind of industry has 
become useless for ladies. Then, again, every great 
improvement, or change of condition, requires a cor- 
responding change of instruction to be provided for 
those who are to administer it ; but whilst modem 
science and commerce together have superannuated 
the empirical skill of our great grandmothers, and 
have filled our houses with all sorts of mechanical 
and scientific contrivances, it is only just beg^inning 
to dawn upon us that the women who are to use and 
to manage them have any occasion to acquire so 
much knowledge of science or of mechanics as may 
enable them to understand them. Modem houses 
and modem economy are a good deal more compli- 
cated than they used to be ; they naturally render 
more teaching necessary, and, instead of providing 
more, we have given less, or rather none at all. 
The merest empiricisms and rule of thumb receipts 

fi 2 
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are all tliat the most forttmate of our girls have till 
lately been allowed to teach themselves. This defect 
has however been of little importance^ because a 
really good technical training for this profession must 
necessarily follow (in all respects except one) on an 
improved mental and liberal education^ requiring 
as it does more of ingenuity and intelligent obser- 
vation^ more of reflection and thought, than can be 
obtained from uneducated girls. 

Mentally the education of our girls has been about 
as superficial and inappropriate as the wit of man 
could well have devised, had its express object been 
to leave them quite unfit for domestic life. In every 
point of view, indeed, it has been wholly unfruitful. 
Because the theory was that these women must 
spend their lives in English homes, pleasing their 
husbands, managing their children, directing their 
households, and producing the greatest amount of 
comfort and of display at the least expense ; there- 
fore we have aimed at teaching them to talk French 
with a good accent, to play pieces on the piano, and 
to sketch in water-colours ; therefore we have strictly 
forbidden them to study human nature, to take the 
least interest in English affairs, or in anything which 
interests the general run of English husbands. But 
I need not dwell on this ungrateful subject, as the 
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thorough wortlilessiiesB of this education has been 
fully exposed^ and measures are being determinately 
taken to remedy the evil/ 

The still more important moral education which 
girls receive from the public opinion and tone of 
society about them^ and the expectations of society 
from them, is about as poor as it can be. It has 
been wholly repressive; it has aimed at stamping 
out all individuality either of character or of opinion. 
Society has decreed that women are and shall be 
characterless — all alike — all pliable and admiring 
adjectives. And this is a matter of the gravest 
importance, for no portion of the community is so 
sensitive to the demands and expectations of the 
society in which they live as young girls and young 
women are. Happily the systematic attempt that 
has been made of late years to take advantage of 
this^ sensitiveness, and to use it for the complete 
degradation of our young women, by undermining 
their moral standing in the eyes of the community 

^ For its past worthlesBness see the "Report of the Schools 
Inqnirj Oommission on the Edaoation of GKrls," edited by Miss 
Beale, Prinoipal of the Ladies' College, Cheltenham ; Nntt, Strand. 
Information on the measures adopted for its improrement may be 
obtained from the National Union for Improving the Edaoation of 
Girls of all Classes, by applying to the Hon. Seoretaxyi 18, 
Cadogan Place, London, S.W. 
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and in their own^ has abeadj overshot its mark. 
Made openly by some of the club papers^ and 
privately by a certain scientific school^ it probably 
Boanded its lowest depths in that series of papers 
known as ''The Girls of the Period,'' and ''re- 
published,'' as the Guardian informed us a few years 
ago, " in the appropriate neighbourhood of Holy- 
well Street," and it has in part defeated itself by 
this blundering over-eagerness. But there will be 
no real or widespread improvement in the education 
of women until society begins to demand something 
more and something better of her women than the 
qualities needed for drawing-room toys ; till then it 
is only a few here and there who will venture to 
demand more from themselves. 

Whilst these two causes — the loss of their old 
household employments and the impossibility of 
learning their new ones — ^have effected the decay of 
household skill amongst the upper and middle 
classes, amongst our working class there is another 
cause for what we might almost call its utter absence. 
These have made the mistake of supposing that their 
comfort wholly depends on the amount of money 
wages they can earn. And our laws, by giving 
to women no definite legal right to share their 
husbands' earnings, have confirmed that mistake. 
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making women themselves feel that they are more 
advantageonsly employed in earning wages than in 
managing their homes and families. And so long as 
the law makes them dependent for the means of 
subsistence on the goodwill or industry of their hus- 
bands^ " whilst leaving them without a shadow of a 
legal right to claim their daily food'' from them^ it 
will unquestionably be safer for them and their 
children so to do. But so long it will be impossible 
for them also to do the work of matrons, or to pro- 
vide homes for this portion of our community. Thus 
we find whole districts in the manufacturing counties 
where the women, being merely wage-earners, have 
lost every vestige of that matronly skill which used 
to be traditional among women. Amongst the very 
poor the cause of this ignorance is equally obviousj 
and even more fatal to civilization. No household 
skill can be taught or practised, when there are no 
materials with which and no houses in which it can 
be exercised. The habits of poverty, the custom of 
doing without the comforts and decencies of civi- 
lized, life, are destructive of all the motives which 
mtnraUy lead women to wish for such skfll; whilst 
the depressed vitality which follows insufficient food 
and clothing, makes them unequal to the continuous 
industry necessary for its exercise; and then the 
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want of it becomes in its turn one of the most potent 
causes of extreme poverty. 

But here we are met by a right-about-face : it is 
not true that our English matrons are deficient ; in 
no country under the sun can you find such happy 
homes and pure domestic felicity as in this land. 

I question very much whether^ as a matter of 
fact^ there are any civilized countries where one could 
not find at least as many happy families and well- 
managed homes ; but my idea of England and Eng- 
lish homes can never be satisfied by their merely 
being better and more delightful than any other 
country or peoples under the sun. 

It is useless to expect ideal perfection anywhere, 
but what we surely have a right to expect is that our 
women shall do their matronly work as well as men 
do their protecting and bread-winning work. It 
really appears to me that they don^t. I know our 
comfortable classes have comfortable homes: they 
are so small a body that that fact gives us but small 
consolation. But among these, what is the meaning 
of all the long-drawn outcry against domestic ser- 
vants, against their inefficiency, their selfishness, 
their restlessness ? Simply this, that our matrons 
in this comfortable class have failed to train, or have 
failed to manage, or have failed to attach the mass 
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of oar seryants; don't inflaeuce them Bufficiently, 
don't provide efficient servants. That was what they 
had to do^ and that by their own account they have 
not done. We hear no such outcry against our 
gardeners^ onr grooms^ our private soldiers^ our 
sailors. Men appear to get the good service they 
want; our matrons say they cannot. Or again i our 
girls have not been taught by women as well or as 
thoroughly as our boys have been taught by men : 
our nursing is by no means equal to their medical 
and surgical skill. The homes of our artisans are 
not nearly equal to the work they execute^ or even 
to the wages they earn. The homes of a great 
portion of our labouring classes, in towns especially, 
are not at aU equal to the labour the men can get 
through. 

We shall have to go into these matters one by one 
presently. Meanwhile the point before us now is, 
that, as a nation, we are not getting our matronly, 
household, domestic work done nearly as well as we 
ought to have it done ; and till it is better done we 
cannot have the half of happiness we might have. 

It is indeed difficult to name distinctly the several 
causes of any given social condition, partly because 
it has always so many causes, chiefly because it is no 
sooner established to any considerable extent than 
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it becomes its own most potent cause. So it is here. 
When once the domestic skill of our matrons was left 
behind the age^ it was certain to retrograde of itself, 
and, becoming more and more inefficient, to increase 
that low opinion of the social and national value of 
women which is now one of the main causes of their 
inefficiency. 

I believe, however, one notable cause of the low 
estate of the matronly profession amongst us is the 
pathetically egotistic mistake men have made in 
trying to shut up all women to that one profession, 
because they admire and esteem it so highly. The 
census of 1861 gave us 6,800,000 women and chil- 
dren employed in domestic work alone, exclusive of 
those who had been trained for any special branch 
of the profession, such as nursing and teaching, or 
as paid matrons ; whilst the number of families was 
not 5,000,000, with an average of 4*47 persons in 
each. Consider what a mass of idleness this repre- 
sents ; and more than idleness, for no work will be 
well done where there are many more dawdling over 
it than are wanted ; it never pays to train people for 
a business which is so much over-handed already, 
and the workers themselves deteriorate through 
being only half employed. I came across a story 
the other day, which fairly embodies the masculine 
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delusion I am speaking of.' It was of a HoaseHold 
containing three men^ three women^ and a maid- 
servant. Two of the women are bent on study and 
lectures ; one devotes herself to making the house 
into a home^ and fills up the rest of her time with 
earning money by her writings. The writer says^ 
'^ I cannot venture to say what the house would have 
become without one intelligent and thoughtful 
woman^ who was willing to waste herself on the 
trivial duties of caring for the health and comfort of 
others." Perfectly true so fiir ; but the ground of 
complaint is, that the three men (two lodgers and a 
brother) ought to have had all four women devoted 
to the care of their health and comfort, for no better 
reason than that four women lived in the house-— 
women, be it observed, not one of whom is main- 
tained by the men's labour. If three men require 
the entire devotion of four women to ''make it 
possible for them to keep their tempers, and live 
in godly, cleanly fashion,^' it becomes a question 
whether the three men are worth it ; whether it is 
good for them to be so much coaxed into mannerly 
conduct. But curiously enough the tale, which is on 
the whole lifelike, shows the true cause of the failure, 
and it is the cause in numberless real households, 

a " Premiums paid to Ezperienoe/' Swnday Magdzitie, 1872. 
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i. e. not that there were too few, but too many 
women concerned in that unfortunate domestic pie. 
The mother, not being a skilful matron, left the real 
household work to the sensible daughter who was ; 
and had she also left the organization to her, all 
would have been well ; but she would regulate what 
she did not understand, and all was wrong. In such 
households there is not room for more than one 
housekeeper; and when natural selection has pointed 
out which of its grown-up women is best fitted for 
the post, (she is sure to be the one who likes it the 
best,) all the rest should find some employment 
sufficient at least to keep them from meddling with 
her work. But no ; it is unwomanly not to meddle, 
unfeminine to spend their time in any other work 
than this, in which they are not wanted and can only 
be in the way. 

Then the desire to possess household skill has died 
out very much in the upper middle classes, because 
it has become the criterion of a lady that she does 
not superintend, or, at any rate, does not do any of 
her own household work. This is another main 
source of the evil, and it operates in two ways. 
If household skill and matronly power are to be 
renewed in the artisan and the poorer classes, it 
"^ust be imparted to them by those women of the 
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upper and middle classes amongst whom it still 
exists^ or who have the time^ and can get the edu- 
cation necessary to make them mistresses of the 
profession. In losing these^ therefore^ we lose our 
chief hope and instruments. We lose^ alsOj all the 
force of ambition which these might bring to bear 
on their sisters in every class. For all young women 
who have much of womanliness in them long to be 
ladies^ and will copy as closely as they can whatever 
appears to them to mark a lady. And if being a 

lady were evidently synonymous with superior good 
sense and taste^ with pre-eminent usefulness^ dili- 
gence^ and skilly nothing could be more fortunate 
than so civilizing an ambition. 

But very different from this is the trade mark by 
which modem society recogi^zes her ladies. Idle- 
ness is the first essential : they must be under no : 
obligation to do anything that is of any earthly use, 
either domestic or remunerative, although they may 
play at both, so long as it is clearly understood their 
doing so is nothing more than an amiable whim. 
Thus all our girls are taught to look on freedom 
from useful labour as the most honourable and 
happiest condition to which they can aspire, and 
those who are obliged to work, finding work to be a 
mark of their inferiority, take neither pride nor 
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pleasare in it, and try all they can to look as if they 
too were useless. And as to those who are not com- 
pelled to maintain themselves^ this view of their sta- 
tion as ladies naturally regulates their whole self- 
education, as well a§ the training given them. Why 
should girls try to fit themselves for losing caste ? 
Why should parents try to put it in their girls' 
power to lose it? What chance then is there of 
their acquiring those habits of industry, essential for 
the profession^ of which the old song truly says that, 
whilst — 

** 3Can'8 work ends with set of sun, 
Women's work is never done" ? 

Miss Nightingale has said that three-fourths of 
all the mischief of women's lives arises from their 
excepting themselves from the training considered 
necessary for men. It is, perhaps, a more funda- 
mental evil that society, not content with neglecting 
to provide any such training for girls as she does 
for boys, forbids their getting it for themselves, by 
all her standards of womanish merit, by all her man- 
nish habits of thought and feehng, and by all the 
weight of class opinion. Men of every class are 
trfuned and submit to training, because in every 
elaifi it has boon provided for them and is forced 
^ou th^n)^ and because they gain caste and riches 
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by the saccesafiil work to which that training leads. 
Women are not trained and do not train themselves^ 
because^ as a rule^ they earn little money and much 
disgrace by working. The only position which is 
recognized as properly creditable for women is that 
of private adjectives to individual men^ first as 
daughters and then as wives; and^ therefore^ in 
every rank of life this obstacle still meets us^ that 
parents do not desire their daughters to be so 
skilled as to be capable of self-dependence. The 
poorest men strive to teach their boys a trade ; they 
merely send their girls to a factory or a place. The 
rising tradesman trains his sons to work^ and sets 
them up in business; but he makes it his boast that 
his girls have no need to work^ not whilst he lives. 
The clever house mother who^ in rising to affluence^ 
cannot renounce the joy of exercising her own skill, 
atones to society for this vulgarity in herself by 
bringing up her daughters in a genteel ignorance. 
In higher circles, the young lady who strives after 
she has left the schoolroom to give herself any of 
that real mental or industrial training to which her 
brothers are compelled to submit, is looked upon as 
a rebel against the dominion of men, and a revolter 
from society and society's opinions ; whilst the fact 
that her chances of marriage will be much diminished 
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by her success is considered by most of her friends 
as a sufficient proof of the snicidal folly and impro- 
priety of her eccentric conduct. '' I am put out,'' 
says an English £Bkther to his French friend^ in 
M. Taine's charming notes on England ; "1 am put 
ont; my daughter Jane is twenty-four, does not 
marry, and reads solid books/' To compensate for 
this defect, he is advised to add 3000Z. to her dowry, 
and she marries. " She was made to be a mother ; 
it would have been a pity to have converted her into 
a learned spinster.'^ Had she devoted herself to 
purely idle reading of sensational novels and the 
like, her studies would have been no obstacle to her 
marrying ; but solid mental food is not only useless 
for a mother, a taste for it is incompatible with a 
mother's duties and position. One wonders whether 
it is the information gained from solid books or the 
exercise of the imderstanding they require, which 
converts what should have been a mother into a 
learned spinster. Since the attempt has been made 
to supply a higher education to such girls, of which 
many have eagerly taken advantage, we have found 
our chief opponents in their parents ; we have seen 
highly respectable fathers and mothers encouraging 
their daughters to prove themselves uncultivated, 
ignorant, and silly, and to clear themselves from all 
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imputation of strength or sense by assuming on 

extra amount of fastness and extravagance^ and that 

avowedly on the ground that to be reputed sensible 

and well informed would depreciate their value in 

the marriage market. It is not every father who 

can afford to add 3000Z. to his daughter's charms, 

to make up for what she has lost in marriageable 

value by incurring such an imputation ; so girls who 

have to get married without large dowries must be 

as ignorant, useless, and "truly womanly'' as they 

can contrive. Bad as is this negative standard by 

which society determines what her ladies must take 

care not to be, the positive ideal of what they ought 

to be and do, by which she directs their aims, is 

even more distinctly vulgar. She does not even 

allow of their making themselves as pretty as they 

can; however hideous or deforming the fashion is, 

she only admires those who dress in its latest agony. 

She teaches that a girl's respectability and happiness 

depend on her getting married to money and holding 

a good position in society; that position and the 

credit of her husband and children depend partly on 

the expensiveness of her dress, her establishment, 

and her style of living, and partly on the rank and 

fashionableness of her visiting-list. If she cannot 

afford to live in the highest style she must make 
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believe to afford it; if she cannot get admittance 
into the circles aboye her, she is at any rate bound 
to out those below her, and never to admit a lady 
who is usefully earning her own livelihood into her 
acquaintance, though she need not shrink from 
knowing even those of doubtful reputation, if they 
are sufficiently titled ; nor may she ever allow her- 
self to be excelled in display by her equals. And 
all this intolerable vulgarity and want of principle a 
good wife must practise, cost what it may, in order 
to keep up her husband's position as a gentleman 1 
It is a matter of no consequence that her hus- 
band detests it ; men are not supposed to be judges 
of these matters; and she believes she cannot get 
her daughters well established, if she allows herself 
to fall below this mark. 

It is, then, these false opinions about women 
which not only prevent their being educated, but, 
which is far worse, make the majority of our girl&— 
who, like all the rest of the race, will imbibe the 
tone and follow the example of the society around 
them— unwilling to be trained. It is these false 
itandards of womanly merit which shut them up to 
tho sole ambition of being able to lead ignoble, 
iVivolouB lives, occupied with frivolous and vulgar 
-^^'ootfl; it is these which misdirect their aims, 
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cripple their power to do good^ leave them powerfiil 
only for harm^ and only careful in their anxious 
love so to limit their daughters' aspirations to the 
same petty aims^ and the same weary custom of an 
artificial feebleness and dependence^ as^ if possible^ 
to spare them the discontent and pain they themselves 
have had to endure in the process of being squeezed 
down into that mould ; and thus we get a generation 
of worldly, feeble, false, yet loving mothers, — , 

" Old and formal, fitted for their pett^ part, 
With a little hoard of xnaxims preaohing down their daughters* 
heart;*' 

and thoroughly despised by that very society whose 
mandates made them what they are, having been 
mistaken by them for the will of Ood and the rules 
of St. Paul. For these false opinions, though now 
taught and enforced by women, have been almost 
wholly created by the laws and the wishes of men. 

There are few things men generally dislike more 
than to see the women related to them animated by 
any of those ambitions which society has forbidden 
to them; they can therefore only aspire to those 
things which society permits. Our laws have pro- 
claimed all married women incompetent to exercise 
any choice over their own persons, their children, or 
their property. Our men, believing the law, find it 
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necessary to protect their women, not only from 
external injury, but also from all damage that might 
arise should they get their liberty. But to make 
this system of women's subjection work, it was 
absolutely necessary that women should learn and 
teach the great lesson of their own helplessness. 
They have to a great extent learnt it ; amongst the 
comfortable classes they have been, for the most 
part practising it with considerable success; and 
now it is becoming more and more clear that men 
are not in the least satisfied with this consummation 
of their own wishes and regulations. 

This is not wonderful, as they must of necessity 
be the first sufierers from the incapacity they have 
forced upon us ; and yet it does seem too bad that 
the very gentlemen who are so vicious against those 
of us who are trying to make some little room in 
society for the growth and exercise of women's 
capacities and faculties — ^who call us a shrieking 
sisterhood, and I know not what opprobrious names 
(which, if they please them, certainly do not hurt us) 
— I say it is too bad that these should be the very 
same clever gentlemen who are loudly abusing our 
obediently feeble and self-denyingly firivolous sisters 
with ,bitter reproaches against the folly and worldli- 
ness of women, the smallness of their brains, the 
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feebleness of their hearts^ tbeir perverse incapacity 
to supply the least rational companionship to their 
men^ and their spitefnl cruelty. It is too bad 
that these are the very men who preach tq us 
tedious sermons about mothers, and who quote 
Napoleon to prove that one generation of good 
mothers would secure to us a generation of great 
men to conquer and renovate the world. 

If it were any way possible for such men to cease 
for some five minutes from knowing everything 
about women, one would ask them to consider with 
themselves, '' Do we ever act in this way when wa 
are engaged in affairs which we do understand? 
The army, for instance, how would it answer with 
that ? K our officers were denied any real educa- 
tion to begin with, and then were systematically 
discouraged from acquiring any knowledge of geo- 
metry, of fortifications, of gfunnery, of strategy, or 
geography, by losing caste and all chance of promo- 
tion, if detected in any attempt to gain proficiency 
in such subjects ? if the soldiers were never suffered 
to learn anything or to do anything beyond the 
march past and the furbishing their ornamental 
accoutrements ? if they were carefully taught that 
to know anything beyond this was to descend from 
the pedestal on which their country has placed 
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them ? and if^ all this time^ a small and noisy^ bat 
influential portion of the press and of society were 
for ever explaining that soldiers are a race of feeble^ 
selfish^ and spiteful cowards ? ' 

> One cannot bat ask in wonder sometimes, whether oar own 
and onr accusers' consciences are of the same kind ; whether we 
reaJly see anything as men appear to see it. If this charge of 
craelty were brought against women, only on such grounds as 
Mr. Cracroft's, for instance, or a6 that coroner's who recently told 
a yonng woman she was a disgrace to her sex because of her cruelty 
in refusing the least encouragement to a young lad's suit, for 
whom she did not care, and who jtistified her indifference by hang- 
ing himself, then it would not be worth a thought. But when it 
is made very generally, and by good and thoughtful men ; when 
such a man as Dr. LittledaJe can say, in all sincerity, in comparing 
women with men, " I do see very clearly the remorseless cruelty of 
the wounds which women will inflict on men and on each other 
daily," one is simply face to face with an inexplicability. What, 
then, ard the terms which Dr. L. himself quotes to describe the 
cruelty of that repressive system which the great body of men 
have persistently forced on the whole mass of women ? ** £teindre 
une ftme que Dieu ayait cr6^e pour 6tre lumineuz, c'est y enfouir 
le germe d'une souffirance int^rieure que yous ne g^^rirez jamais ;" 
— ** n u'y a pas de tourmente comparable Ik cette douleur intime 
d'une &me qui, sans peut-6tre le savoir, aura manqu^ sa Tocation." 
But they inflicted this torment ignorantly — ^in kindness, not in 
cruelty. True, yet ought not the thought of it to stop their 
mouths, and make them labour first to take this beam out of their 
own eyes ? If not, then turn to that darker page, for ever open 
to the all-seeing Judge, though carefully kept out of sight tcom. 
most women. That noble lady who first founded the refuge for 
ruined children and women at Clewer was forced to read it ; 
and the reading haunted her long dying hours. She did not reyeal 
to her loving firiends the atrocities she had there read, except in 
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It is no wonder, then, that under sadh a system 
we find a great, and in some qoarters a very rapidly 
increasing inefficiency amongst our matrons. The 
wonder is that there is so much efficiency left as 
there is. Of the economical consequences of this 
state of things — ^the loss of wealth, of health, the 
waste of power, the increasing ezpensiveness of 
families and homes — I must speak presently. Its 
social results are seen most plainly in the condition 
of the working classes, and in the supposed necessity 
that is compelling the Imperial Gfovernment to step 
in, and to do for them some part of that which their 
own women might and should have done ; but they 
are none the less present, in one form or another, in 
every class. And the still more injurious moral 
consequences, the loosening of family bonds in one 
portion, the increasing disrespect for women in 
another ; the growing persuasion, not in dissipated 
society only, but amongst men of some education 
and intelligence, that women must be classed with 
the lower animals, as instruments to make men's 
liyes more agreeable and less noble ; these results, 

the ofb-repeated ezolamatian which escaped from her, "Oh, I 
have often wondered whether there ii am/y limit to the cmeltj 
of men \" What is the petty and shaUow ipiteftilneit of a few 
fashion-wusrificed women compared with that ? 
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though not yet everywhere prevalent^ may be 
marked by every thoughtM observer of the tone 
and tendencies of the times. 

There are^ I am told^ some men who deliberately 
wish for these last results. To snch I can have 
nothing to say. But to the great body of onr 
accusers I would respectfully suggest that^ in a 
world where even men must submit to the inevitable 
sequence of cause and effect^ it is desirable they 
should make up their minds what it is they wish for. 
It is silly to insist that women must be sweetly 
clinging, weak, and dependent creatures, "whose 
whole desire in life is to be taken care of^'' as the 
Times * assures us it is and ought to be ; and then 
require them to change into good and capable 
mothers^ whose whole business in life is to take care 
of others. The world may be a stage^ but it has no 
such transformation scenes as that. Such mothers 
must be as sensible^ as well-instructed^ as unselfish^ 
as liberal-minded^ as self-governed^ and as strong 
as human beings can contrive to become ; they must^ 
in fact^ be all which our laws^ our feminine educa- 
tion^ our public social opinion and arrangements 
hinder their becoming. And if this line of conduct 
in our rulers be indeed the result of their larger 

^ Times newspaper, Satnrdaji l^oyember 6, 1872. 
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brains^ one sees how much reason there may be for 
thankfulness that one half of the human race has 
been provided with smaller ones, incapable, from 
want of room, of so great an inconsequence. 

And yet the notion of women's helplessness, and 
the charm which young men find in the idea of 
protecting a timid, confiding, and admiring girl, or 
controlling and instructing a spirited and ignorant 
one, appeals so strongly to some of their most 
generous, as well as 'to some of their vainest and 
most selfish feelings, that I have not the least ex- 
pectation of their voluntarily renouncing it. 

One may, however, be permitted to doubt whether 
this working-day world has been contrived exclu- 
sively to meet the case of these very young men 
very much in love. And surely those men are the 
most rational, as they certainly are the most gene- 
rous, who, seeing the great difficulties under which 
we have been placed, and the great failures they 
have caused, are adopting and helping us to adopt 
the natural remedies for ignorance, frivolity, and 
inefficiency. Nor can those women be justly called 
unwomanly who — finding that the old plan of mould- 
ing women, and regulating women's lives, by con- 
sideration solely of " what men like '' women to be, 
wholly fails to produce an article that satisfies either 
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rational or irrational men — are seeking to direct 
their own and their daughters' lives by the con- 
sideration of what God would have them become^ 
as indicated by the capacities He has given them^ 
and the work which He has allotted to them. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

0X7B HATBONS IN BSLATION TO OUB CIVILIZATION. 



'* The woman's oame is man's : they rise or th 
Together, dwarf' d or godlike, bond or firee. 

Tet in the long years liker must they grow — 
The man be more of woman, she of man ; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height — 
She mental breadth, nor fail in ohildward care." 

Ths fact that the human race consists not of men 
only^ but equally of men and of women^ is enough to 
show that^ whether there ought to be or not^ there 
fkctuallj are two elements at work in every nation, 
combining to make it what it is ; and it is at least 
reasonable to suppose that the result of that com- 
bination being intended to be civilization, the at- 
tainment of that result will depend on preserving 
the natural proportion between the forces exerted 
by each. When two forces are to act harmoniously, 
they must increase or diminish in the same ratio, to 
produce the right result. Amongst ourselves, as I 
have tried to show, this has not been the case : the 
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mascnline element has been educated and exercii^d 
far more, and with fer more care, than the feminine; 
indeed, whilst the one has been purposely developed, 
the other has been carefully repressed. And there- 
fore we must expect to find, that whatever be the 
amount or kind of civilizing power which this 
womanly element ought to exercise, undev present 
conditions it has not been produced. Now do we, 
as a matter of fact, find that our present civilization 
is wanting in those particulars, which we might 
reasonably expect a proportionably cultivated and 
efficient body of matrons, at liberty to exercise their 
profession freely in the nation^s homes, would have 
supplied to it? It certainly seems to me that we do. 
To take one instance. Even in our most culti- 
vated classes there is a great insensibility to the 
Bufferings, and a total forgetfiilness of the wishes 
and feelings of others, under ordinary circumstances. 
When any sudden or novel suffering comes violently 
on the public mind, there is no lack of money or 
of enthusiasm ; but for sufferings, however intense, 
cruel, undeserved, which are usual or continual, there 
is little sympathy to be had. In respect of these, 
as George Eliot has told us, the quickest of us 
walk about well wadded with stupidity. The cruelty 
with which men, accounted very humane, will destroy 
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thi life's hopes of another man, will laugh at the 
stmggling swimmer's failure, will say "It serves 
him right,'' is something supernatural. For they 
who do it are not inhuman ; it is simply they have 
no imagination, and therefore no sympathy for 
such bitter suffering or disgrace. From the same 
cause thei^e is a growing indifference to brutality in 
our law courts; or surely it used not to be con- 
sidered by our judges to be any excuse for a man 
who had kicked and beaten his wife into a jelly, 
that, " as she was in a consumption, he had only 
shortened her life a few months;" so that instead 
of murder, it was merely manslaughter of a mild 
description that the poor fellow had been guilty of. 
The Spectator has said lately that it is the education 
of our boys in public schools which tends to make 
them thus indifferent, " not only to their own suffer- 
ings, but also to those of others ;" and " makes them 
seize and wield responsibility with a coarse and 
inconsiderate rudeness." It seems to me that sym- 
pathy is one of the lessons which women and mothers 
could not help teaching, if things were left to take 
their natural course. 

•It is evidently impossible to prove from experience 
what would have been the result of a force which, 
even if its presence as an important element in our 
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civilization be admitted^ has confessedly been kept 
very mucli in abeyance. I can only try to show the 
relation between some of the leading characteristics 
of onr present civilization and the masculine forces 
which are at work npon it^ and then compare its 
results with those we find produced^ on a smaller 
scale^ and in individual families^ by that other 
womanly force^ where it has chanced to be equally 
developed^ and allowed to act with equal freedom. 
In this way we may perhaps see how the influence 
which men's work and aims have^ in forming the 
habits and aims of society, might have been com- 
pleted, and its deficiencies supplied, by the effects of 
the domestic and matronly work of women. 

Surely I may begin by taking for granted that our 
present civilization is not altogether lovely. It is 
certain there are three quite hideous barbarisms not 
only still existing in it, but actually growing out of 
it, and created by it. There is our unsanitary con- 
dition, caused mainly by that overcrowding which 
onr civilization has made possible, and bad out of all 
proportion to our knowledge and our engineering 
resources. There are our paupers, in numbers and 
in helpless destitution out of all proportion to our 
wealth. And there are our roughs and outcasts, 
fallen out of family life and civilization together. 
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Pe]:baps it was of these things my American friend 
was thinking when she denounced our present 
condition as '' a precious mess/' And surely they 
are such morbid results as prove some vital organic 
defect in the system that has produced them. 

But a benevolent despotism is going to amend 
the first; abstinence from almsgiving, emigration, 
and an inflexible workhouse test will abolish the 
second; and as fbr our roughs and outcasts, what 
with compulsory acquisition of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic Ibr the younger, and diligent floggings 
for the older Arabs, as the world mends, we shall 
see what will happen. Yet, unless as the world 
mends miracles happen, we shall see the same causes 
producing the same effects. And as none of these 
three panaceas touch the causes of our three bar- 
barisms, as they only aim at touching a few of their 
many results, nothing less than a miracle can make 
them change any but a few results. There is, how- 
ever, no harm in trying ? Well, there is no harm in 
trying to mop up the Atlantic, if the Atlantic is not 
coming in minded to drown us : but if it is ? Wiser 
surely to throw down our mops wad run for it. 

Let us get back to our subject, and see how far 
we are, and are not getting ourseh-es civilized. 

The first condition, the foundation of all true civi- 
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lization and cultivation, is security to life and pro- 
perty. The influence of women may incite men to 
desire this more steadily, but women cannot give it 
us ; so far as we have it, we owe it to the men of 
the community; and they must give us a very fair 
• share of it before women's part of the work of 

civilization can begin. Security being tolerably 
attained, the great mass of men apply themselves 
to the production of wealth, engaging in Aat first 
allotted task of subduing the earth, appropriating 

m 

its forces, and regulating its productions. This, 
also, is an essential step in the progress of civi- 
lization. There must be some accumulation of 
wealth before there can be any leisure for intel- 
lectual or artistic work: there must be consider- 
able wealth before many can betake themselves to 
culture. And so far as we have got at present, 
there seems no probability that the great mass of 
mankind will ever have leisure for other work than 
that of producing and distributing material wealth. 
This step also is chiefly taken by men. 

And accordingly we find this character stamped 
on our whole civilization. It consists mainly in an 
enormous accumulation of material resources, and in 
our great power of fiirther production. When we 
boast of it, it is our railways, our telegraphs, our 
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almost magioal machinery^ our wonderful guns and 
torpedoes^ our material conyeniences and luxuries^ 
that we are thinking of; not our higher power 
of thought or keener sense of justice; not our 
increasing patriotism or greater moral usefulness 
to the world. We mean, not that men's lives 
are purer and their aims nobler than they were^ 
but that they have far more money, and comforts 
the firuit of money^ than they used to have ; not 
that the blessed children are happier and more 
beloved, but that the aged, die some months or 
years later than they used to do. Thus the tendency 
of our present civilization is to make us attach ex- 
clusive importance to the possession of wealth, power, 
and physical health, and to look upon these, and not 
on our culture, justice, wisdom, and self-control, as 
the stable grounds of our national importance. We 
are very apt to estimate the value of a humane 
education by its power to increase our trade. To 
be excessively rich is to deserve well of our country, 
and our best morality consists in not being poor. 
That which can never be more than a means, is be- 
coming our sovereign end ; our philosophy itself is 
becoming material; our ideal of human life is a 
successful life of ceaseless production. Now the 
object of the matron's work is the transformation of 
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material riclies into personal human comforts^ into 
physical and mental healthy into the moral blessings 
of order^ mutual affection^ human happiness, and 
repose. Its aim is to create the house iiito the 
home, and to turn the material place of shelter into 
the spiritual stronghold of peace and purity. If 
seen in an equal activity, it would teach us that 
endless production and accumulation are not the 
main objects of human lives, nor the true measure 
of human worth ; that we can only be happy our- 
selves so far as we are the means of happiness to 
others. It exists amongst us as a perpetual witness 
against materialism, against the despotism of physical 
force, against the idolatry of wealth. The mother is 
essentially not a worker in matter, but in the affec- 
tions and wills and tempers of human beings, and 
she has to civilize, not so much the appurtenances 
and circumstances of human life, but that life itself 
and the beings who live it. It seems probable 
at least, that had this work been done pari passu 
with that of production, we should have had a good 
deal more of this true civilization : this at least we 
know, the profession has not been equally cultivated; 
and we have got a very partial and earthly, though 
not an altogether pseudo-cultivation. 

The great work of production and distribution 
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has to be pnrsned in bo many different wajs^ with 
BO great a division of labour and so jHuok compe* 
tition^ that its different branches continuallj appear 
to be riyals^ and in the practice of those who carry 
them on actnaUy are antagonistic. The interesta of 
workmen and employers^ buyers and sellers^ owners 
of land and owners of other property, are per- 
petually clashing or supposed to clashi and actually 
do split up men into contending classes. The liyes 
of all these are spent in a manner so widely different, 
their work and their hopes are so far apart, that the 
most vigorous imagination fails to enable them to 
put themselves in each other's places, to examine the 
questions between them firom each other's standing 
point, or to get into sympathy with each other's 
feelings; and thus society is splitting into two great 
divisions, wiHi antagonistic tendencies. The edu- 
cated and capitalist class seek the general good by 
trying to establish the despotism of science and the 
incx^ase of capital ; the labouring classes seek it by 
the division of capital and the supremacy of manual 
labour. No possible degree of instruction will ever 
overcome the sbronger force of this education, which 
each man receives from his own daily life, daily 
difficulties, and daily hopes ; and the more of school 
education we can give to either class, so much the 

a 2 
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more force we give to each to grasp and to act 
on its own ineTitably partial view of politics and of 
life. 

This tendency rIho ia faitliiiilly exhibited in onr 
present civilizationj no feature of which is more 
tiireatening than the terribly — too oflen bitterly — 
wide divisions of classes which it is producing ; and 
which ore now so great that the only note of oneness 
left between our highest and our lowest, onr richest 
and our poorest classes, is that they and their con- 
dition are in every particular so c^posite, there mnat 
be something common in that nature which makes 
it possible for them to be so contrasted. 

Now the matron's work is the same in every 
station. In the richer family it requires more of 
organizing and governing power, in the poorer more 
of physical strength and manual skill ; bat in all, as 
we have seen, it demands the same moral qualities 
and the same kind of skill ; in all it aims at producing 
exactly the same results. Princess Alice " in con- 
stant attendance on her royal brother/' was thinking 
the same thoughts, exercising the same skill, actually 
doing the self-same things, and longing for the same 
8 the mother of the boy Blegg in his room 
3 stables. It is scarcely possible for women 
ly do matronly work not to get into sym- 
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pathy "with each other. It is tfiis which gives to 
really refined womeiij who have once overcome their 
fear of the working man^ so great an influence and 
power of fellowship with even the roughest of them; 
for these recognize in them the common womanly 
nature as they know it in their own homes, only 
glorified by the grace of gentleness, and hence they 
almost always behave to us as gentlemen should. 
That bitter hatred of those wholly unknown aristo- 
crats which too many of them feel, has no reference 
to the women of the educated classes, but limits 
itself to their men. And it is this common quality 
which would give to the matronly profession, were 
it freely cultivated and exercised, a great civilizing 
^rce, binding society together, and making it both 
national and human. 

Then, again, the object of the man's work, whether 
as protector or producer, is, in its present organized 
state, almost always a general one, secured by a 
general combination of the whole trade or profession. 
The policeman is a unit of a larger body engaged 
in protecting its town ; the soldier is a unit of the 
army, which is fighting for its country. The work- 
man is growing com for the market, casting guns 
for the Admiralty, manufacturing cotton for ex- 
portation. The work of each individual is a minute 
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fraction of the whole organized labour efifecting the 
resultj and the person who will benefit by the ex- 
cellence or sofifer by the badnees of his work is not 
present to his mind. It is good for trade^ for the 
great body to which he belongs, that he should do 
it well. In the higher professions this is still the 
same, the work is done for classes ; it is not due to 
one person more than to another. This tendency is 
not wrong in itself; on the contrary, it is of the 
highest value as well as necessity ; but it evidently 
has its dangers and needs its balance. 

The matron's work, on the other hand, is wholly 
devoted to the individual. It is not only that she is 
thmking and providing for persons, she is working 
for John and James, for Anne and little Molly. Its 
motive is most frequently that personal love and 
care for the individual which exalts and glorifies its 
object above all general notions and all things ; its 
method is by exercising a reverent and tender care, 
not only for that individual's general good, but also 
for his personal idiosyncrasies, tastes, and wishes ; 
within the family its special objects are the weakest 
and least remunerative, the most helpless or the 
least successful; and its lesson to a society that 
had allowed it to grow equally with the productive 
X)rofessions would be the transcendent value and 
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dignity of persons ; it would be a perpetxuJ witness, 
that no sufTering or injury^ no bondage or wilful 
degradation, no neglect, and no compulsory or in- 
Toluntary sacrifice of one human being, is a thing 
to be tolerated. When a criminal is being dragged 
through a cruel, hooting crowd, ready to tear him 
in pieces in its savage fury, and you hear some one 
say relentingly, " After all, may be, poor soul, he 
has a mother as feels for him;^' you may divine 
something of the lesson of humanity which mother- 
hood could have taught that crowd, had we not 
so ingeniously contrived to reduce its influence to 
a minimum. 

The unbalanced results of this characteristic of 
man's work, are dear enough in that strongly 
marked and most dangerous tendency of our most 
advanced civilization, which more and more seeks to 
forget the individual, strives to deal with and for the 
majority alone^ and is ready to sacrifice individual 
happiness, liberty — even individual claims on justice 
— ^to that phantom, the general good of society. If 
society had any existence at all except as a collection 
of individual persons, if the masses could enjoy a 
general happiness which as individual living persons 
they do not enjoy, if they could possess a public 
liberty whilst each individual amongst them is a 
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slave^ sueh an aim might have some slight justifi- 
cation; as it is^ this disposition is daily showing 
itself more and more tyrannically^ and therefore is 
more and more undvilizing. The International^ in 
fighting against the natural tendency of wealth to 
accumulate^ have openly declared that the material 
interests of mankind demand that individual men 
be treated as mere machines of equal power for the 
common good: they declare that society^ as at 
present constituted^ is based on the false and dan- 
gerous principle of individual liberty^ and that this 
must be destroyed before the common good can be 
secured. Our educated scientific leaders do not so 
openly profess to desire its destruction; but they 
are none the less indirectly trying to get rid of it, 
and to habituate the people to doing without it; to 
limit it in this direction, to forbid it in the other, to 
postpone it always to the general convenience and 
to their own doctrinism. Denying liberty of con- 
science to parents, they are preparing to force an 
unreligious education on the children of the nation ; 
professing to leave liberty of faith, they are begin- 
ning to doubt whether Boman Catholicism ought 
not, in the public interests, to be suppressed by 
force. And though — ^wiser in their generation than 
the working men of the International, who want to 
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attack the strongest first — these men are beginning 
by coercing the weakest^ the very poor, the sick, and 
women, yet the principle is the same. Nor is there a 
more significant sign of the real identity of the aims 
of both than this, that both have found that the op- 
posing element which they must get rid of before 
they can hope for success is the influence of women. 
Both alike have evidently felt, that as long as any 
possibility remains of the exercise of the matronly 
profession, so long families will continue, and so 
long individuals can never be wholly swamped by 
masses. The most advanced of the Internationals 
have proclaimed that, to carry out their scheme, 
''women must be put back, if necessary by 
force, into their proper place.'' The scientific re- 
generators of society have discovered, that whilst 
family rights and the duties of parents, and matronly 
rights and duties towards the sick of their own 
households, must all go down before that '' common 
good,'' the physical health of the community; a 
certain proportion of women must be forcibly told 
off, and sacrificed as ''high priestesses of humanity," 
to keep the race firom deteriorating. Whilst, in the 
indignant words of Professor Maurice, " the child," 
educated not by his mother but by the State, "must 
be taught to crouch to every majority that threatens 
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it witli the ptmialmieiits it has learnt to regard ae 
the greatest and only evils ; till at last, in the ma- 
tority of a well-disposed mind, it goes over to the 
majority, and becomes its spontaneous agent in 
trampling ont in others the freedom which hoa 
been so assidaoofily trampled ont in himself." * 

Both of these apparently opposed, bnt really iden- 
tic^ creeds, are alike inimical to family life and 
personal fireedomj thongh the latter ia the more 
dangerous, becanse the more subtle and possible. 
Neither will ever have a chance of sncceeding, where 
the women of the ooontry are capable of creating 
homes and cherishing family life, and where they are 
left firee to hold their own ; bat where this is not 
die case snch ideas are pretty sore to get them^lves 
lized in time, for some unity men most have. Bat 
lOh ideas of politict^ unity and domination are of 
easity at war with justice, and all the pagan con- 
□ences irresistibly follow. Admit the baseless 
1 of a social whole, with a welfare of its own, a 
>d of society, to pursue — and there is no crime 
ich you may not legalize, no goodneBS that yoa 
not at once imperil, no flower of human hope 
t you may not trample down, no avenue of divine 
ess that yon will not be found conspiring to 
> " 1^ Confloieiioe," F. D. HaniiM, Leotim IIL 
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choke up; no kind of bestial tampering^ no organiza* 
tion of murder^ no conspiracy of abominable things^ 
that you may not — nay, that you will not, in the 
coarse of time— be found to have embraced in your 
guilty measures.'' * 

It is the inevitable tendency of material occupa- 
tions and aims, carried on by the great majority of 
the nation, to bring them into conflict with that 
irregular and thwarting spirit of personal freedom, 
on the vigour and exercise of which, nevertheless, 
our material prosperify as well as our higher welfare, 
our intellectual progress, our moral strength, and 
our human (as distinct from our animal) happiness, 
wholly depend. Security once obtained, our real 
civilization depends on the degpree in which we 
possess and exercise true liberty; that is, that per- 
sonal self-control, self-government, and self-disposal, 
which, as they cannot be exercised should either of 
these two programmes of which we have been 
speaking, succeed in establishing itself in this 
country, so neither will they be really possessed 
by any people which grows up without the civi- 
lizing and controlling influences of moral and loving 
homes. 

s ConUmporwry Eeviefw^ April, 1872 : *< The State and Soientiflo 
Horalitj.*' H. Holbeaoh. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OUB MATB0K8 IN BIIATION TO NATIONAL ECONOMT. 

" Oh, those mute myriadB that spoke lond to me t 
The eyes that oraved to see the light ; the moaths 
That sought the daily bread, and nothing more ; 
The hands that supplicated exercise ; 
Men that had wives, and women that had babes ; 
And all these making suit to only live." 

Prince Eohenttiel Bchwcmgcm, 

In contrasting the matron's work with those employ- 
ments which have the direct production of wealth 
for their sole object^ I have seemed to speak of it 
as unproductive. It is, however, I believe in the 
scientific use of the word, a productive work of no 
mean power in each one of its branches ; and I have 
now to show the grounds we have for believing, 
first, that a very considerable amount of wealth has 
been, and is every day destroyed, by the direct con- 
sequences of its inefficiency; secondly, that a still 
larger amount of wealth which might have been 
ours, has been indirectly lost to us through the 
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same cause ; thirdly^ that the want of a due distri- 
bution of our wealth, which is becoming a very 
serious national danger, is in a great measure due 
to it ; and fourthly, that the three great drains on 
our wealth, over-population, intemperance, and pre- 
ventible disease, cannot receive any effectual or 
lasting check, until a permanent change has been 
effected in the education and the condition of our 
matrons. This last point I must defer to a subse- 
quent chapter; it is only the money results with 
which we are here concerned. 

There are no direct statistics to be got on the 
first point, so that we cannot estimate in figures the 
actual amount of wealth destroyed in this way, in 
the three kingdoms. But there are some facts 
which seem to point out, that the positive waste on 
most articles of domestic consumption, is in the 
comfortable classes — ^the least wasteful, perhaps, on 
the whole, in proportion to their incomes — not 
much less than one-third of their total domestic 
consumption. It has been said that a French family, 
with an income of 200^. a year, will live in comfort 
on that which ah English family, living in the same 
style, will throw away. The writer who says this 
adds with some satisfaction, that we English get rich 
so fast, we do not care to save. I think the families 
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whose incomes range between two and eight hundred 
a year, would be very thankful could they discover 
any tendency towards spontaneous growth in those 
incomes ; nor is there much chance of their getting 
richer^ so long as they throw so much away. But 
how do they manage to waste it ? 

There is a certain amount of produce^ so many 
ounces of nourishment in various forms^ so many 
yards of clothing of diverse kinds^ needed and con- 
sumed by each member of the fie^mily which lives 
comfortably; and whether it be a French or an 
English family makes no material difference in this 
amount. It is true that each person in England 
consumes on an average sixty pounds of meat yearly^ 
whilst in France each person consumes forty-five 
pounds ; but of our sixty pounds^ about fifteen are 
wasted in the process of cooking. 13ius the nourish- 
ment actually assimilated by each person^ is no test 
at all of the quantity destroyed. The French cook 
leaves in the cooked food nearly all the nutriment 
she found in the raw material ; the English cook 
cooks away very nearly one-fourth. Whatever the 
French extract from their food in the process of 
cooking one dish^ they put back again in the prepa- 
ration of another ; we extract far more than they doj 
and then throw it down the drains. The French 
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oook utilizes every bonej and every scrap of meat 
and breads and every paring of her vegetables^ by 
taming them into her j90^ an feu; the remnants of 
her cooked vegetables she converts into excellent 
and varied Italian salads; all these things the 
English cook empties into the dnst-cart^ or sells for 
the pigs. Then the French cook uses just as much 
firing as is needed for each dish she prepares ; the 
Enghsh cook^ sending up far more cold meat than a 
French oook ever dreams of sending^ keeps up a 
mcmstrous fire all day, and very often through the 
night as well, just to save the trouble of lighting it 
again in the morning. And the results of the French 
cook's work are almost always wholesome and appe- 
tizing ; the results of the English cook's are ofben 
indifferent and unwholesome. 

And in like manner with that other article of 
consumption, on which so much of tjie health, 
respectability, and civilized habits of our families 
depend — their clothing ; the amount actually needed 
by each person during the year, and the amount 
destroyed by each are very different quantities ; the 
former depends only on the occupation and the size 
of the wearer; but the latter depends partly on the 
exigencies of fashion, partly on the goodness of the 
materials selected, the skill of the maker, the mender 
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andiilie wa49lier^ and chiefly on the good taste^ the 
skill and good sense of the matron who directs and 
manages it. If she aims at comfort^ healthy and an 
all-day-long becomingness^ and knows how to attain 
these^ then her fanuly^s clothing will wear well^ and 
look well to the end ; if she does not know^ or if 
she aims at display^ she will get the more showy 
materials which can soon be changed^ never wear^ 
will not wash^ are not warm^ are often poisonoas^ 
and from first to last are full of foUy^ and never look 
well. The choice^ the preparation^ the mode of con- 
sumption^ of the food^ the clothes^ and the firing 
needed by the family^ all passes through its matron^s 
hands^ and depend upon her; and it is because the 
English woman understands this business ill^ and 
the French woman understands it well^ that this 
household waste arises^ that we have such indifferent 
cooking and dress so badly^ whilst they do both so 
well. It is difficult to say where this waste is the 
most fatal ; if we begin with the comfortable classes^ 
what an amount of wealth is destroyed by that 
system of competitive display^ forced upon their 
women by the false opinions society holds about 
their duty^ and by the false ambitions in which they 
are educated^ of which I have already spoken. The 
lady who owes it to her husband and her children to 
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keep up their position by competitive dressings and 
competitive show of parties^ exotic flowers^ delicacies, 
upholstery, waiters, or eqmpages, is the instrument 
rather than the cause of this waste. At the best the 
results are only a passing pleasure, and all thus con- 
sumed is therefore to be classed as unproductive 
consumption. But the objection to it does not rest 
on this ground ; if it purchased a refreshing pleasure, 
it might be a very wise outlay on the most educated, 
and therefore the most valuable workers we have. 
The objection to it is this^ that this competitive 
expenditure gives no pleasure ; that, on the contrary, 
its effects are always wearisome, often painful, almost 
always imartistic, and injurious to health. So that 
we have here, not only an absolute waste of so much 
labour and capital, but also a serious amount of 
permanent inutilities, such as vulgarity, weariness, 
and sickliness, embodied in these educated classes, 
by the pursuits to which we bind down their 
women. 

It is then no answer to say that the English can 
afford this waste. No nation can afford waste ; and 
no woman can afford to dress herself and her family 
badly, to feed them unwholesomely, or to pervert 
their lives and vulgarize their minds by the tradi- 
tions she hands over to them. If these wasteful 
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families amongst oar comfortable classes only 
deprived themselves of that third they are said to 
waste^ no one need be troubled about it. But not 
one of them goes without the third of what they 
want^ they consume all they need^ and then destroy 
one-third more. And that one-third more is as 
much subtracted &om the wealth of the nation^ as 
if every such family bought that amount of neces- 
saries^ and made a yearly bonfire of it^ for the 
purpose of diminishing the stock and raising the 
price. For waste of this -direct kind means^ firsts 
that a certain amount— one-third it is said— of these 
products have been thrown away; secondly, that 
the demand for them has been artificially increased ; 
thirdly, that their price has been raised for all con- 
sumers. Many women still believe that all this is 
good for trade : a very little refiection wiU show that 
this is a mistake ; indeed, the results of the present 
coal famine may have already convinced them that, 
when they are burning twice as much coal as they 
really need, they are not conferring any benefit on 
the nation. Our stocks of labour, of material, and 
of capital are all limited ; and the only result of the 
rich buying more of those stocks than they need, is 
that the poor, or some of them, must go without. 
Take, for example, the silk-trade. Thirty years ago. 
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twelve yards were ample for a silk dress; it cost 
about five pounds at our present rate of money ; it 
wore some eight or ten years — silks being silks in 
those days^ not gum and cotton and silk — and then 
dyed blacky each breadth was worth a decent black 
silk bonnet for some poorer woman. Now a friend 
writes me word she cannot get a silk dress made 
fashionably with less than twenty-four yards. I 
know she can hardly get it for less than ten pounds^ 
and that it will not wear more than a couple of 
years. In eight years she will wear out at least 
eighty yards of silk instead of twelve, and will pay 
forty pounds instead of five pounds. What are the 
results to trade f First, the d/Bmand for silk being 
quadrupled, and the supply of silk being Umited, its 
price has increased, and it is enormously adulterated. 
We pay more than double, and we •lower the com- 
mercial conscience of the trade. Next, the more 
capital and labour is employed in producing and 
manufacturing silk, the less can be employed in 
producing cotton or flax, and these must rise in 
price till their manufacture becomes as profitable as 
that of silk. And lastly, the more land is employed 
in growing trees for silkworms, the less is available 
for growing milk and meat and vegetables, and the 
less there is of these, the higher the price grows. 

H 2 
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And we don^t even dress better than we did : it is 
impossible to bunch up so much silk on one woman 
gracefully; and the new silk^ instead of falling in 
the soft. flowing lines of the old and real silks^ have 
become stiff and noisy shams. Or to take another 
instance ; there is no article of food more handy or 
necessary in sickness than fresh eggs^ none more 
certain to destroy a doubtful appetite than an egg 
that is not fresh ; it is^ however^ only these last that 
can be got by our sick poor^ or our hospitals. And 
why? Because the supply is limited, and the 
demand great. If any of my lady readers will 
consult their Francatelli, and add up the eggs used 
in making one dinner for a dozen persons, they will 
see at once why the demand is great. The sick 
poor go without any, because the healthy rich want 
so very many. 

So, again, the Spectator has been explaining to 
us that the millions of London can get no cheap 
flsh, because the roads and the markets are choked 
with the expensive fish eaten by the upper ten thou- 
sand at the West End. And when we are solemnly 
assured Ihat to partake of a truly refined and artistic 
dinner, is to receive a moral benefit of the highest 
value to society, one cannot but regret the prospect 
that is before us, of an over increasing moral as well 
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as physical injury to the mass of our nation^ through 
the increasing absorption of all pleasant food by its 
smallest section. One cannot but be impatient^ lest 
this moral elevation that comes of luxurious dining 
may not have time to manifest itself in moral results^ 
before the masses have learnt to say to its elevea, as 
Simple Susan said to the appropriator of her bread and 
milk^ " Take a spoon^ P^g*'' But even on this high 
moral ground, which I cannot contest because I do 
not understand, there seems to be no good in the 
custom our comfortable families have, of refusing to 
use any but the best meats and drinks, whilst the 
French get their superior, and I presume therefore, 
their more morally elevating dinners, by using the 
best food sparingly, and the second best largely. 

It has been said that in all these ways men are 
far more extravagant than women; and that it is 
useless for us to put any restraint on our wasteful 
luxuries, whHe men waste ten times as much in 
wines and tobacco, in betting and racing, in dogs 
and horses. It is certainly no part of my business 
to contradict any gentlemen who are pleased to 
assert the superior noxiousness of their own amazing 
sex, especially as I know nothing of these matter3 
except by hearsay. But on economical grounds, 
surely the more numerous are the channels of waste 
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the more urgently needful is it to stop up some of 
them^ and tlie greater the folly supplied to the 
nation by one part of its citizens the less need can 
there be for the folly of another part. The false 
standards of comfort and of necessaries learnt at 
home must have some influence on the wastefulness 
of the curled darlings who have grown out of those 
homes. Moreover, the money spent in gambling 
only changes hands; it is not wealth destroyed; 
and for the rest, the wealth consumed in racing and 
outdoor sports stands on a very different footing 
from that destroyed in the ways we have spoken of. 
It may be laid out to very great advantage. It is 
exceedingly and increasingly difficult to obtain a 
sufficient supply of men who, with the cultivated 
minds, have also the sound nerves, and healthy 
brains, and physical vigour, essential to sustain the 
exciting and exhausting work of modem statesmen. 
Such men can very" rarely be had, and are quite 
desperately wfmted; and in general they can only 
be found amongst those who, having had the leisure 
and the means in youth for obtaining a thorough 
education, have started in life in such a position that 
they have not had to wear out their best energies in 
the personal struggle upwards from obscurity to 
visibility. Any sports which keep these classes in 
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healthy vigour^ making them lovers of toil and 
endurers of hardship^ giyes opportmiity for natural 
selection to bring forward those strong thinkers and 
rulers who are to be found here and there in every 
class; and they help to maintain that physical 
vigour which alone can enable virtue, wisdom, and 
insight to endure the strain of governing. The 
expenditure of which I have been speaking as 
merely wasteful has just the contrary effect; it is 
unhealthy, enervating, and effeminate. 

Another consideration leading to the same con- 
sideration is India. Cultivated wits are very much 
needed there; but if competitive cram sends out 
no further results, India will be lost. It was not 
by excessive information that India was conquered, 
but by strong nerves and a healthy circulation, by 
good riding and steady shooting, by the vigorous 
will of an energetic race ; it was thus that it was 
recovered at the Mutiny, and it is thus alone that it 
wiU be kept. The vigour of our manual workers is 
kept up by their outdoor work ; the vigour of our 
educated workers must be maintained by their out- 
door sports; and, economically, India is cheaply 
purchased by the cost of any sports which tend to 
embody these permanent utilities in our servants 
there. There is no sort of comparison to be made 
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between such expenditure and the absolute waste 
occasioned by the competitive display and enervating 
luxuries of fashion^ between Mrs. Prevoe's bill at 
Gunter^s and her husband's stud of hunters. 

I am not pretending to say that society will or 
can mend in these particulars. But the fact re- 
mains that under this system of waste the poorer 
classes must^ and do^ go without those comforts 
which^ but for that national bonfire^ they might and 
would have. 

The middle^ like the richer classes^ whose example 
they follow, are the poorer for this want of domestic 
economy, the fruit of the want of domestic skill. 
As their households become expensive, they have so 

• 

much the less to accumulate, or to invest in education 
or other remunerative ways. But among the really 
poor, household waste with its enhanced prices 
means insufficient food and clothing, bad lodging, 
a diminished power of production, a lowered state 
of health, a great craving for drink, increasing 
pauperism, a lower civilization, and a higher rate of 
mortality : and all these are expensive. 

The waste caused by the want of household skill 
amongst the women of our working classes is quite 
deplorable. A speaker in one of the economical 
discussions at the Social Science Meeting at Leeds 
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who was himself^ as he told us^ a working man^ and 
who had spent all his life amongst the intelligent 
working people of the Norths declared that it makes 
no sort of difference how high their wages are^ 
because their women, through their entire ignorance 
of household economy and skill, are unable to turn 
increased wages to good account; can do nothing 
but waste them ; can get no additional comforts, no 
higher or more civilized habits, no better homes. 
He told us that if ladies could only impart to these 
women the secrets of household management, could 
only teach them to manage their homes as ladies' 
homes are managed, they would do more to raise 
the position of the working classes than all the 
increasing wages, improved instruction, or greater 
political power for which they are asking, or which 
statesmen can give them, can ever accomplish. He 
said, none of these things will really raise them at all, 
until they can get such homes from their matrons as 
the comfortable classes get. 

Thus it appears that the future of our working 
men, the future indeed of all classes, is much more 
in the hands of their women than mannish writers 
are willing to admit. And yet is it not obvious that 
the efficiency of our manual workers — ^regarding them 
now only as producers of wealth— depends very 
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greatly on their obtaining a sufficient amount of 
food in an appetizing^ i. e. in a wholesome form ? on 
their having warm and suitable clothings cleanly 
houses^ and cheerful^ resting homes 7 These things 
must to a great extent determine the amonnt of 
wealth their labour will create; and will almost 
entirely decide the question whether they will always 
be able to maintain themselves, or whether every 
accident must make them paupers. And these 
things they must either get &om their women or go 
without; they are occupied with earning their 
wages; it is not in their power to lay them out 
thriftily ; if they could all be educated in the uni- 
versities, it would not be in their power; you might 
as well expect to make your waggon move smoothly 
and without jolting, by oiling the horses instead of 
the wheels, as expect workmen to get these things 
for themselves by better training, or by anything. 
And these things at present their women cannot give 
them. The majority of their housekeepers cannot 
lay out money thriftily; they do not know how to 
choose the food which will yield the most nourish- 
ment at the least cost. When they have bought it 
they do not know how to cook it, so as to keep the 
nourishment in it, and make it savoury and digestible. 
Just in the same way, they can neither choose cloth- 
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ing well, nor make it up. They buy ready-made 
things, generally second-hand, whioh will neither 
wash nor wear; not being skilled in washing and 
mending, they make the very least of them in both 
these respects, and, I fear, get the colour out much 
more e£Eectually than the dirt. I know no more 
painful thing than to see the working women in 
Belgium or Germany, with their snowy white caps, 
their rich-coloured indigo blue gowns and spruce 
aprons, without a trace of a rag about them ; and 
then to come back to our own women, with their 
dingy washed-out dresses, all draggled and frayed at 
the skirt, torn out of the gathers, and hanging on 
them with two buttons and a pin probably; with 
their dirty broken bonnets and slatternly hair. 
When do you see a gang of English labourers going 
out to their work without holes in any of their 
clothes? and when do you see their foreign com^ 
peers in these countries with any ? 

Why is this ? It is not because they are women, 
as some of our accusers pretend ; because the mass of 
women in those countries do succeed; and indeed 
we have no type of household success but what we 
get from skilled women. It is not by reason of 
their race that Englishwomen fail ; they are of the 
same race and the same families with those English 
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workmen of whom we are justly proud ; who not 
only do stronger and more thorough work than can 
be done abroad^ but who beat the Genevan workmen 
in the accurate construction of watches^ and who 
beat Belgian workmen, the best abroad, and " who 
run us very close in practical mechanics/' but 
who '' cannot as yet work with the same precision, 
and cannot turn out a steam-engine as complete and 
perfect as our men can/'' Accuracy and precision, 
the very qualities needed by the skilful matron for 
all her manual work, the very points in which our 
English working men surpass, and in which our 
English working matrons are surpassed, by Belgians 
and French ! Neither is it because our women are 
veiy wicked, or destitute of womanly instincts, or 
especially stupid : in all these respects one may fear- 
lessly contrast them with these nations. But abroad 
women have been protected, encouraged, and trained 
in the practice of matronly skill, whilst with us they 
have not. 

The contrast between these two homes, both 
sketched from life, and situated within ten minutes' 
walk of each other, will exemplify the diflTerent re- 
sults of these two systems. It was in a large town 
in England, in the afternoon of a December day, 

^ This statement is made in Mr. Brassey's life. 
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that the visitor entered No, 1^ a house in a quiet j 
airy street^ consisting of a neatly-furnished front 
room with a boarded floor; a back kitchen and 
scullery opened into a tiny yard behind ; a regular 
staircase led from the entrance-passage to three 
bedrooms above. The kitchen was evidently cleaned 
up for the day^ and the rough work^ including a 
famUy wash, now drying in the little yard, was over, 
I think the rent of such a house could not have been 
less than 12/. a year. The mother, neatly dressed 
for the afternoon, was sitting at her needle mending 
a labourer's coat ; four little girls, the eldest about 
eight, were with her, all dressed alike v^. red and 
black check-stuff frocks, with brown hoUand pina- 
fores quite daintily made, a little patched, and per- 
fectly clean. One was unwell, and was dozing on 
the sofa ; the eldest was learning her home-lesson ; 
two little ones were playing at keeping house, in a 
comer of the room, with a rag doll and a box cradle. 
Those frocks they had had for three years ; she got 
the stuff in a piece, a little damaged in look, and so 
a great bargain; making it up herself, it came 
cheaper. But now they were their only frocks, and 
she had enough to do to keep them tidy ; sickness 
in the summer had thrown them back, and, her hus- 
band earning only 12^. 6c2. a week this winter time. 
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she could not both pay the rent and get them as 
much nourishing food as she would like them to 
have. But she was a good laundress^ and wanted to 
get some washing to do at home ; then they would 
get on better. House No. 2 was in a dirty, dark, 
close court. It consisted of one large bam-like 
room below, with a broken brick floor, blackened 
cieling, grimy and broken waUs. A ladder led up 
to one large chamber, where gleams of light, coming 
chiefly through the roof, served to display the same 
grimy dinginess which prevailed below. The furni- 
ture was a broken-legged table, a dirty chair and 
stool, a pancheon full of potatoes and potato-peelings, 
a heap of rags in a comer waiting to be washed, and 
tk tobacco box. The mistress was sitting over a 
dirty ashy fire in a ragged gown, with blackened 
hands and face and unkempt hair, holding a dirty 
baby on her knee; a ragged boy of about ten was 
chopping up a few sticks for faggots to sell; she 
had toother child making mud pies in the court. 
Her husband's wages this winter time were only 
12s. 6c?. a week, and that did not go far in dry bread 
for such a family as hers ; of course they could not 
pay their rfnt, and the parish wouldn't help them. 
Yes, she had ihe parish doctor when she lay in, and 
he ordered her some meat, but they'd bin and took 
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it off again. She couldn't send the children to 
school; thejM tickets for the ragged school^ but 
they'd got no shoes and caught cold. Ladies didn't 
know what poor folks had got to put up with, and 
BO on and so on, with a passionate demand for a 
coal ticket. The two husbands were in the same 
trade, and the women about the same age, but the 
one had by chance been trained, in service in a gen- 
tleman's family, and the other had not.^ The dif- 
ference to the two families would be very inade- 
quately represented by treble wages. At what are 
we to estimate the difference in actual wealth to the 
country made by having, say, a million of matrons 
like the first, or a million like the last ? 

The total number of our manual labourers, skilled 
and unskilled, in Ghreat Britain, was estimated by 
Mr. W. Taylor at 9,300,000 about three years ago, 
and their united earnings amounted to 299,800,000^., 
making the average earnings of each a little more 
than 32 {. a year. But from the total apiount 
earned by them we have to deduct a sum of not 

' Each of the men had been taught their trade, expronslj "and 
on purpose ; nor would any reasonable person have expected them 
to earn a Hying by house-painting or plastering without teaching. 
Why the untrained woman should be expected to know her busi- 
ness without being apprenticed to it is one of those mysteries no 
one can explain ? 
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less than 58^000^000Z. for intoxicating liqaors^ and 
2,000,000Z. for tobacco ; 60,000,000Z. altogether, of 
which 40,000,0002. are in excess of what is wanted, 
i. e. are wasted, or worse. The well-known causes 
for this excessive waste (exclusive of the moral 
causes of all guilty self-indulgence) are — 1st, their 
want of sufficient and wholesome food ; secondly, the 
poisonous unhealthiness of the places in which they 
live, either of which will often raise the craving for 
stimulants to intensity; and thirdly, the want of com- 
fortable homes and rational refreshment and amuse- 
ment when the day's work is over. And all these 
causes being greatly due to the want of matronly 
skill in the house mother, no inconsiderable share of 
this direct loss of 40,000,0002., with its ensuing 
indirect loss of producing power, loss by disease, by 
pauperism, and by crime, resulting from excessive 
drinking, must, I think, be added to the amount of 
our national wealth destroyed by our deliberate 
negleot of the matronly profession. 

This brings us to the moral waste attributable to 
the same cause. For the chief end of the house 
mother's profession, economically considered, is, to 
borrow the quaint but expressive language of Mr. 
Mill's '^ Political Economy," '^ to create permanent 
utilities, embodied in the human beings" who are 
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or are to become the producers of wealth. " Ex- 
perience testifies that the natural advantages of soil^ 
climate^ and mineral productions^ scarcely ever do 
for a community anything like what it lies in their 
own nature and capacity to do. Successful produc- 
tion depends more on the qualities of the human 
agents than on the circumstances in which they 
work/' and these causes of successful production 
are — "firstly, their greater habitual energy ; secondly, 
the skill and knowledge of the workmen ; thirdly, 
their moral qualities, which are fully as important to 
the efficiency of their work as are their intellectual 
powers.'' We shall have to inquire by and by 
how far the physical health and the education of our 
working men depend upon their mothers and wives ; 
as to their moral qualities — ^their habits of per- 
severance and trustworthiness, their standard of 
respectability, the objects for the sake of which they 
will exert themselves — all depend mainly on their 
early training, and on the civilized habits their 
mothers have formed in them. 

But if these are the permanent utilities which 
moderately skilled and thoughtful women can 
embody in their children, and help their brothers 
and husbands to retain^ what are the permanent 
inutilities embodied in them by neglected, ignorant 

I 
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and nnoivilized mothers? Not only must sncli 
women too often become the mothers of a pauper 
race^ but the waste occasioned by their incapacity 
is continuaUy dragging down productive families 
into the condition of unproductive paupers ; whilst 
nothing but that matronly skill we have to so great 
an extent got rid of can reverse the process^ and 
change a pauper into a productive fiskmily. Hence it 
follows that some considerable share of the cost of 
pauperism^ the smallest or positive portion of which 
was, in 1870-71, 12,000,000Z. for England and Wales, 
must be added to the price we pay for not training 
our women. 

Another source of loss, indirectly springing from 
this cause, results from the hindrance it throws in 
the way of saving. Whilst the direct waste of which 
I have spoken makes it very difficult for any but the 
rich to save, this incapacity for household economy 
takes away from working famiUes all motive for 
saving, it makes most of the objects for which they 
would wish to save unattainable, and it destroys 
those habits and dispositions which prompt to 
saving. On the other hand, the skill of the house 
mother, by cheapening all the articles of consumption 
used in the family, both creates a surplus, and, 
enabling them to live with equal comfort on a smaller 
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income^ inclines them to lay by their surplus for a 
lower rate of .profit. Of two men with an equal 
amount of earnings^ say 300Z. a year, the one who 
finds he can live as well on 2001. as his comrade can 
on 300Z., will be able to layby lOOZ. yearly, and will 
see a greater chance of laying by enough to make it 
worth his while to save. For if, with all your savings 
and scrapings, you see no hope of ever saving enough 
to support you, when your earning days are over, at a 
higher rate of comfort than the poor-law will provide 
for you, why should you save f Or, if your savings 
are so small, and your expenditure so great, that you 
can only secure that higher rate of comfort by 
investing your savings at such high interest aa in- 
volves bad security, then the certainty of losing the 
pleasures you might now enjoy, with the great risk 
of losing your future independence as well, makes it 
not worth while to save. The recent enormous rise 
of wages has, in several parts of the country, resulted 
in a diminished total of wages paid, although it was 
accompanied with a demand for full work. Able to 
get all they knew how to enjoy by three days' labour, 
and having neither the habit of, nor the motive for 
saving, many of the miners and iron-makers refuse 
to work more than three days in the week. 

There is one more economical consequence of the 

I 2 
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neglected condition of the matronly profession of 
which it is necessary to speak. All economists are, 
I believe, agreed in saying, that no permanent im- 
provement in the condition of the masses can be 
effected, until the prudential check on the increase 
of the population is strong enough to prevent its 
outrunning the increasing means of subsistence. 
The principal force of that check lies in the standard 
of comforts which are looked upon as necessaries. 
It is this which delays marriages in the upper and 
middle classes, until the means of supplying a family 
with the comforts that have become necessaries to 
those classes (including in both some education for 
its boys) appear to be within reach. But in the 
labouring class the standard of necessaries is so low, 
that they will go on marrying and multiplying till 
wages fall to that limit of semi-starvation below 
which they cannot go, because below that children 
cease to grow up and labourers cease to labour. For 
those who have not studied this subject, I may quote 
from Mr. Mill. 

"A rise in the price of food, or any other dis- 
advantageous change in the labourer's condition, 
may correct itself by a rise in wages brought about 
gradually through a prudential check to population ; 
or it may permanently lower the standard of living 
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of the olass^ in oase their habits in respect of mar- 
riage prove stronger than their previous habits in 
respect of comfort ; and then the next generation^ 
growing up without those former comforts, will mul- 
tiply in turn without any effort to regain them 

If, on the other hand, their necessaries are cheapened, 
and they are enabled with the same wages to com- 
mand greater comforts than before, then, if they are 
content with enjoying these, but do not learn to 
require them, they will multiply down to their old 
scale of living; a greater number of children will 
now be reared, and their competition as they grow 
up will depress wages ; or the same effect will be 
produced by earlier and more numerous marriages/' 
" It is,'' he adds, ''a much more difficult thing to 
raise, than it is to lower the scale of living which 
labourors will consider more indispensable than 
marrying." Bemembering what Mr. Campbell told 
us, that higher wages do not mean higher comforts, 
through the inability of the matrons to convert them 
into comforts, this last fact is easily explained. 

Now this standard of necessaries is determined in 
every class mainly by their early habits; it is mainly 
a domestic, household, woman's question. It is 
fortunately a much easier thing to raise a woman's 
standard of decencies and comforts than it is to raise 
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a man's; women need them more; their personal 
happiness depends more directly on their having 
them ; they are more readily civilized, as any one 
who has had to civilize a family of children in the 
upper classes well knows ; and if they are only a 
little skilled, they can create the most important of 
these decent comforts, with an actual saving of 
consumption. Men cannot create them, they can 
only buy them. They must pay for their cooking, 
for their house-cleaning, for their clothes-washing, 
making, mending. It is, in fact, much cheaper for 
a labourer, to whom these decencies have become 
necessaries, to maintain a wife whose skill can pro- 
vide them than to buy them of his landlady. But 
unless either by buying or marrying he can obtain 
them, he must go without them; and so his standard 
of decent necessaries falls down to the minimum. 
How much of drink, of coarse ale-house talk, of 
viciousness, may become included in it, we will not 
ask ; but we do know that the unmarried journey- 
men and militia-men are, in most parts of the 
country, the pests of society ; that in the towns the 
former contribute the majority of our roughs, and 
that they are the very last portion of the nation to 
which we can look for raising the standard of civili- 
zation. 
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Then^ again^ the demand for infant labour is a 
strong inducement for men in manufacturing dis- 
tricts to marry early; it is very little inducement 
to the women, " on whom devolves, along with all 
the physical suffering, and, at least, a full share of 
the privation, the whole of the intolerable domestic 
drudgery resulting from the excessive size of the 
family/' In this point of view our neglect of any 
industrial training for our girls appears to have 
consequences of grave inconvenience to the sovereign 
nation itself. It is only by allowing women to ac- 
quire those more civilized habits, and that greater 
moral and physical vigour which a better education 
and a less dependent condition might tend to give 
them, that women will cease to desire such early, 
and will become unwilljng to subject themselves to 
the privations of such improvident, marriages. The 
better skilled a woman is, and the greater the com- 
forts she can create in her home, the slower she will 
be to deprive herself, her future husband, and her 
possible children, of them. But as long as there are 
girls in abundance, ready to marry any yonng lads 
who wiU have them, because they cannot support 
themselves in any other way, so long early, impru- 
dent, and unhappy marriages will be the rule ; and 
so long a sickly, ill-fed, ill-trained race of children 
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will grow up to swamp the labour-market, to per- 
petuate the waste caused by bad work, to keep down 
the standard of necessaries, and to swell the ranks 
of pauperism. We go on debating these questions — 
of improved education and civilization, of the due 
restraint of population, and the increasing reward of 
labour which depends on it — as though they were 
matters entirely within the control of men, and to 
be got by their sovereign will ; they cannot get one 
of these things until there is a more educated and 
capable generation of women competent to give 
them. 

It seems to me that the nation could scarcely 
make a better investment than in purchasing a sound 
and thorough education for its women, and in obtain- 
ing from all parts the services of the most skilled 
and accomplished matrons as teachers of the pro- 
fession at whatever price. To secure its being 
thoroughly understood and freely practised would be 
to secure a considerable saving, and a much more 
general distribution of wealth and of health amongst 
all classes. Whilst this profession is neglected, 
whatever else be provided for, nothing is secured in 
perpetuity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OUB HATB0N8 IN BBLATION TO NATIONAL HEALTH. 

" La tyrannie est de yonloir ayoir par ime yoie, oe qu'on ne 
pent ayoiT que par nne autre." 

Wb have now to turn back to the first-named of our 
three great barbarisms^ our unsanitary condition^ 
with which it will scarcely be denied that the 
matrons of our country must^ somehow or other^ 
have a great deal to do. 

The most evident form in which this condition 
manifests itself^ is in the excessive mortality revealed 
to us in th^ returns of our Registrar-General. I take 
up one of these ; it is that of the last quarter of 
1871. It tells us that the whole number of deaths 
registered in the United Kingdom for this year 
was 677^907. Then we come across such sentences 
as these : " Twenty-six per cent, of the deaths regis- 
tered during the last quarter of the year^ would not 
have taken place^ had the death rate in towns 
not exceeded that of the rural districts in England 
and Wales :'' in other words 22,585 of those who 
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died in those three months, died jfrom the unwhole- 
someness of our towns. But even in the rural dis- 
tricts, taking the average of the whole, the mortality 
is in excess of what it need be, for whilst the death 
rate is 26*4 per 1000 of the population in the town 
districts, and 19*5 per 1000 in the average of the 
rural districts ; if we select the healthiest parts of 
England, the deaths average only 17 per 1000 
annually. A little farther on we learn that 16,000 of 
those 677,900 deaths are referable ^Ho violence, i. e. to 
accidents (as of poisoning or otherwise), negligence, 
suicide, murder, and manslaughter ; .... a large 
proportion of these having evidently been needlessly 
sacrificed to the gross ignorance in which so large a 
portion of our population are still benighted/' and 
that 101,358 are referable to the seven principal 
zymotic,* or poison-caused, and therefore preventible 
diseases. And then again we come across the saddest 
item of the whole; the fact that 22*6 per cent, of the 
total number of deaths, about halfway between l-5th 
and l-4th, are of infants under one year old, who 
were bom to live; whilst only 24*2 per cent, are 
deaths of persons aged sixty years and upwards, who 
might naturally hold themselves prepared to die. 
This needless mortality is by no means the end of 

1 « Most of whioh may pass from sewage." 
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the matter^ nor does it give us the extent of the evil ; 
as Mr. Holland justly remarks^ " wherever there is 
this excess of fatal disease^ there must also be an 
excess of disease that is not fatal^ interrupting pro- 
fitable employmentj diminishing strength^ power of 
attention^ and therefore skiU/' and causing yet 
more suffering and unhappiness^ and more of wasted 
lives than even death itself creates. The sting of 
this excessive infantile mortality especially^ is not 

* 

that these little creatures have through our neglect 
lost the rich training of their earthly lives with all its 
fruitful discipline of sorrows and joys, of hopes and 
fears ; it is that the same causes which kill so many 
of them, are weakening the constitutions and de- 
praving the health of still greater numbers, who do 
not die in infancy, but who drag on feeble suffering 
lives for years, and who probably become the parents 
of still more suffering children. 

The next manifestation of our unsanitary condition 
which we have to notice, is the physical degeneracy 
observable in the populations of our great towns and 
our manufacturing districts. For proofs of this I 
must refer my readers to a short paper by Dr. 
Bumsey,' on this special subject, in which a careful 

' " TransaotionB of the National Aasooiation for Promotion of 
Social Science, 1871," page 466. 
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collection of the evidence of the principal sanitary 
aathorities^ and of the recruiting sergeants^ seems 
fully to establish the fact, which our excessive mor- 
tality rightly interpreted would lead us to expect, 
that, in our great towns at all events, there is ^' a 
general deterioration going on of the stock, if I may 
so call it, of the human plant/' I know the answer 
comes, that the degeneration is not very much, and 
that our workmen and soldiers are still the biggest 
men and strongest workers in the civilized world ; 
that it is only in our large towns the degeneration 
is marked, and that there on the whole things are 
mending. But unhappily it is precisely these towns 
which are yearly swallowing up more and more of 
our population, and which already hold considerably 
more than half. As for the supposed mending, I 
fear it must still be spoken of chiefly in the paulo- 
post-futurum of the old Latin grammars. To such 
evils as these it is a poor answer to say, ^' they are 
not yet universal, they have not by any means done 
their worst at present j^' and it would be a far more 
reassuring proof that the ancient vigour of our race 
is not yet departing from us, could we see sound 
measures vigorously adopted to arrest their progress 
by uprooting their causes. 

What then are the causes of this excess of mor- 
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tality, and this degeneration of race ? Dr. Bumsey 
attributes it mainly, 1, to overcrowding; 2, to that 
deamess of food which is certainly due in part to 
our inordinate waste of the food we have ; 3, to 
the gross ignorance of domestic economy and of 
cookery among the poor, causing them to use 
debased and improper food; and 4, to the pre- 
valence of intoxication, with its accumulative and 
intensified results transmitted from one generation 
to another. His description of their food is truly 
appalling ; throughout the greater part of England 
he tells us, '' the substitutes for the wholesome and 
invigorating oatmeal and milk ^of the North, are 
impure sugar, swarming with acari, tea leaves first 
used by the Chinese, then dried with gum and all 
manner of abominations, greasy and acescent slops, 
indigestible bread, and sour aluminous bread.'' If 
we add to these, shell-fish, some amount of bacon, 
dried herrings, and potatoes, and make the best of 
it, it is still very inferior to the bill of fare which 
represents the food of the working men in France, 
with their ''hot stews of bacon, sausage, cabbage, 
potatoes, and bread.'' Dr. Rumsey adds, '' that as a 
greater number of women are employed in manufac- 
tures, their incap6M)ity in this respect becomes more 
absolute and helpless." No doubt this is true, but 
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do not let us forget that destitution among women 
is a yet more fatal destroyer of domestic skilly than 
even their entire absorption in lucrative manufac- 
tures; so that compulsory abstinence from wage- 
earning is as little likely to make women good cooks 
and housewires^ as compulsory abstinence from ship- 
building would be likely to make men good doctors. 
Of intemperance he says, " I beKeve the pri- 
mary cause of this evil is to be found in the house 
accommodation of the poor^ and that until the 
dwelling-places of the working classes are reformed^ 
intemperance cannot be effectually dealt with/' So 
also says Mr. Holland^ " Drunkenness is to a great 
extent caused by living in polluted air^ in darkness^ 
dirt^ and gloom. To diminish these causes of depres- 
sion, would be to diminish both the craving and the 
excuse for dram drinking.'^' Thus we get three main 
causes of this excessive mortality, and this accumu- 
lative and transmitted unhealthiness, i. e. 1, insuffi- 
cient nourishment, through the bad choice and bad 
cooking of food, as well as its insufficient quantity; 
2, excessive drinking ; 3, dirty and unwholesome 
houses ; and all three resolve themselves, not wholly 
but to a very considerable extent, into this one cause, 

' " TraiiBacfcions of the National AsBociation for Piomotion of 
Social Science, 1871/' page 143. 
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the isefficiency of the matronly profession amdngst 
our manual workers. 

Another subordinate cause of excessive mortality^ 
which I do not find mentioned by our mpdical 
teachers^ but which is a too effective agent of death 
and of sickliness to be passed over, is our matron^s 
very great ignorance of sick nursing. Here also the 
numbers of those who die of illnesses not neces- 
sarily fatal, for want of proper nursing, tell us of 
the still greater numbers who linger on through 
long, suffering, and expensive illnesses, and never 
wholly recover from their effects, through the in- 
jurious way in which they are nursed, or from the 
utter absence of nursing. The crucial test of a 
matron's skill, its culminating point, lies here, and it 
is here we fall so sadly short; but I shall have to go 

into this subject more fully presently. 

« 

Nor need I dwell on the part which women's 
ignorance plays in effecting that infantile mortality, 
so much of which is preventible. How children 
manage to survive the unhealthy treatment and un- 
healthy circumstances under which so many grow up, 
is really marvellous. But the number of sickly chil- 
dren, of crippled, deformed, ricketty, weakly, stunted 
children, with old and too often evil faces, which 
we meet with in the lanes and alleys of our crowded 
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towns — all tell the same tale; all say, '^We needed 
the care and skill of women, and becaase there was 
no such skill for ns, onr lives are a harden to us, as 
we are a harden to the nation : we had better have 
been in the grave with the babies/' 

That part of preventible sickness, and of intem- 
perance, which is attributable to the wretched food 
ased by oar poorer manaal labourers, is at least half 
dae to the same inefficiency. It remains to estimate 
what share it has in the anwholesomeness of their 
dwellings. 

One of the speakers in these debates observed, 
that until we have changed the morals and tastes of 
the people, we shall not secure for them healthy 
habitations. There is an unconscious egotism that 
runs through so many of our plans for social reform, 
and turns them out of their right channel. It is, 
however, perfectly true that until each class begins 
in earnest, and with adequate knowledge, to demand 
wholesome and cleanly houses, they will certainly 
not have them; nor will they have them then, 
unless they seek for them in the proper quarter. It 
is not the manual workers alone who, as they say in 
Leicestershire, '' enjoy very poor health '' from these 
fertile hotbeds for disease-germs ; only disease which 
is fatal among the badly fed is merely a lingering. 
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drawn-out irritation and dying amongst those who 
are better off. The purest water will be laid on to 
no purpose if the waste-water pipe^ opening into 
the drain from the closets, is continually coaveying 
poisonous gases from the drains into the cistern 
whence the family get their water for drinking, 
cooking, and bathing; especially as water absorbs 
these gases with an eagerness proportionate to its 
purity. And yet nearly all of our modern town 
houses are thus supplied, and the matrons of the 
household know nothing about it, because drains 
and cisterns are beyond their sphere. In like man- 
ner the most perfect system of drainage is of little 
use, if the matron's ignorance or indolence leads 
her to use the drain as the easiest way of getting 
rid of broken bottles and litter.^ And how can 

4 For more than a year one corner of our honae was hannted by 
an abiding bad odour. It seemed to oome out of the waUs where 
the pipes leading to the drains lay ; gaUons of disinfecting flnid 
were poured down there } they were flushed daily with water, with 
an utter recklessness of the interests of the water company j 
worlonen repeatedly explored, and always with the same result ; 
there was no stoppage, no leakage, no defect, and the closeness 
was imaginary. A sudden deluge of rain happily flooded us out, 
and the drains ceased to act. Being opened firom end to end, a 
broken wine-bottle was found Jammed in the very last trap, where 
the house drains fell into the main sewer of the town. It must 
have got down there fully three years before, at which time effec- 
tual measures had been taken to put it out of our then cook's power 

K 
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rooms be kept wholesome when the house mistcess 
knows so little of physiology and of the action of 
fluids^ that she stops up all her chimneys^ and 
opening her windows only at the bottom, keeps her 
family^s feet in a bath of cold air, whilst their 
heads and lungs are in a stratum of used up, 
gas-polluted, heated air, which she never allows to 
be changed ? That people may live in such a state 
is true; that they may even escape without actual 
illness, experience shows; but nothing short of a 
miracle can keep a family sweet-tempeifed, joyous, 
and energetic under such depressing and irritating 
conditions as these. 

It is therefore a good sign that our working men 
are beginning to demand better and more healthy 
houses : it is unfortunate that they are demanding 
them from the wrong quarter. With that blind 
fiedth in law which appears to be indigenous in our 
race, our working men— knowing weU they cannot 
remedy this evil themselves, and convinced that 
what they cannot do only sovereign law can — ^are 
demanding clean and wholesome houses from govern- 
ment. If they could humble themselves so far as 

to leave the mouth of the drain open, as she was yerj fond of 
doing. The efforts made to clear the drains had actnally driven 
the bottle through two traps before it got wedged in the third. 
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to ask their little daughters to learn how to give 
them such houses^ it would be a good deal more to 
the purpose. Merely building better houses will have 
very little effect ; the best contrived houses^ as we 
haye seen^ not only may^ but almost certainly will^ 
be made unhealthy by aii ignorant or slovenly house 
mistress, while a skilful and cleanly one can and will 
make a very bad house comparatively wholesome. 
So that i£ the State built one such house apiece for 
every working fiunily in the land, they would not 
have healthy houses so long as their women are 
incompetent to keep them healthy. These better 
houses, being water-tight, will the more easily be 
made air* tight and more unwholesome than their 
broken-down hovels are. These larger houses afford 
more space for the accumulation of old and decaying 
rubbish; the drains get choked; the polluted airy 
the dirt, and the gloom come back again. We have 
been told to remember that the poor love dirt and 
closeness : in face of the fact that such great num- 
bers of the comfortable classes, who love cleanliness 
everywhere else, are unhappy if they have not got 
dirty air in their houses and churches, it would be 
over bold to deny that this may be true: though I 
believe that in both cases the fact is, not that they 
, love dirt, but that they are so used to it they do not 

E 2 
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notice its presence. And just as those who have 
not been early used to cold-water bathing are apt to 
be so astonished at the deliciously new sensation^ as 
to be actually frightened at it and count it dangerous ; 
so those whoj out of doors^ may be quite curious 
about their fresh air^ and like to get it of the finest 
quality, will yet mistake it indoors for a dangerous 
enemy, exclaiming, the moment they scent it, '^ there 
must be some draught/^ The habits of childhood 
in these respects are seldom changed with any of us : 
on whichever side of the question we look we still 
come across the house mother. 

One of the debaters had evidently perceived that 
the difficulty of healthy houses could not be solved, 
unless measures were taken to keep, as well as to 
build, them wholesomely; and he suggested that 
'' the visitors of the poor " — sanitary officers appa- 
rently — '' should see to it that the bedroom windows 
are opened.^^ I trust that the gentlemen who are to go 
round every morning to open our working women's 
windows for them will stop to see they are kept 
open, and, meanwhile, perhaps they will see that the 
babies are washed and warmed. It is said that a 
paternal government makes a childish people; a 
maternal government, carried on by medical visitors, 
may probably produce an infantine people : it cer- . 
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tainly will not produce capable matrons^ and there- 
fore I think it will hardly produce reasonable men 
nor healthy homes. 

The general system of drainage and water supply 
we leave to our municipal rulers^ with their staff of 
medical advisers and engineers ; but when the water 
is laid on and the drains are ready^ we must trust to 
the matrons of the houses for the way in which they 
are used in each house. Moreoverj those moral 
tastes and daily habits, on which the health of our 
people and of their homes depends, will continue to 
be created, not by sanitary inspectors, not by indict- 
ments for nuisances or overcrowding, not by philan- 
thropical visitors, not by compulsory schools, not to 
any great extent by the busy house fathers : they 
will be created and trained in their homes and 
families by the mothers and wives. Building better 
houses, laying on pure water, providing efficient 
drainage, will be an immense gain in the way of 
assisting intelligent matrons to keep their homes 
sweet and pure; without such housekeepers they 
will be of little avail, and will continually need to 
be provided over again. It is with these women 
therefore, rather than from the working men them- 
selves, that the effectual demand for such houses 
must originate, and they must be energetically de** 
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sired before they can be eflTectually given. It is 
here that educated and skiUed women might come 
in with good eflTect to the rescue, by personal in- 
fluence, and (as the Ladies' Sanitary Association has 
come) by diffusing accurate information. For the real 
difficulty in commencing this reform has little to do 
with the difficulties of brick and mortar, of expen- 
sive rates and skilled inspection. It lies in this, 
that great numbers of these women are so morally 
and physically depressed by a long inheritance of 
unwholesome houses, insufficient and debased food, 
by cumulative drunkenness inherited from past 
generations, and by grinding poverty; they are so 
used to live in stiffing dirt, with the lowest standard 
of necessaries compatible with living at all, that they 
have not the energy to keep their houses wholesome, 
nor the hope that comes of believing anything better 
is possible for them. It is not possible that houses 
kept by such women can be otherwise than poisonous. 
Then they do not know how to methodize their work 
so as to get it out of the way, and therefore their 
houses are never comfortable; they never learnt 
how to make children at once happy and obedient, 
so their houses are without peace; and the attrac- 
tions of the public-house become irresistible. These 
moral causes of drunkenness must be added to the 
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physical causes we have already had named to us; 
they all spring mainly from the same overflowing 
fountain of family misfortune; intensifying them- 
selves as they flow down from generation to genera- 
tioui by their own results^ as social causes ever will. 
If, then, Englishmen could ever be persuaded — 
which may Heaven forbid! — ^to endure that paternal 
medical despotism some of our advanced medical 
men seem bent on establishing/ it would not only 
fail to secure national health, but by breaking down 
the bonds of family life and duties, by superseding 
the work and assuming the responsibilities of our 
house mothers, it would effectually destroy all chance 
of its real improvement. Human beings, whether 
men or women, never work well, in truth they gene- 
rally work abominably ill, when they are used as 
machines merely. The health of the nation depends 
to a great extent upon what our matrons do — ^to a 
far greater extent it depends on what they are. 

* See an article on Paternal GoTemment in 8t, PwuVb Magazine 
tat Jnne, 1878. 
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CHAPTBE Vn. 

OUB MATRONS IN THEIB BELATION TO NATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 

" He spent most of his childhood, till abont the age of twelve, 
in a sweet content, under the eye and care of his prudent mother/' 
— it/fl of George Herbert. 

Thebe are some truthsj and those oftentimes the 
very ones most flatly contradicted by oar practice^ 
which are yet so true as to be mere commonplaces ; 
and I am anxious not to be wearisome by repeating 
them too often. I will therefore only begin this 
chapter^ which ought to begin with so many^ by 
praying my readers of their courtesy to recall to 
mind all that it is proper to say when mothers and 
their influence are the theme of our discourse. And 
then I would ask them to consider, in which part of 
our national provision for education room has been 
made or account has been taken of this mother^s 
share in the work; in respect of which portion 
mothers have been consulted; and what sort of 
provision has been made for the education of these 
inevitable educators. 
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This springs when Mr. Gladstone was known to 
be busied in arranging for higher education in 
Ireland^ a memorial was sent to him by numbers of 
ladies in that country^ praying that women^s educa- 
tion should be included in any scheme for providing 
it. His reply is in brief| " That such a proposition 
is of great importance^ and of great uoyelty : that 
he will not say the time will never come when it 
may be proper to consider it ; but that at present it 
is not proper^ because at present education itself 
is still unsettled and even unprovided for ; and that 
this solid ground must be secured before we ' put to 
sea' to provide for 'the case' of women's educa- 
tion." In our foremost ruler's mind| therefore^ the 
solid ground of a nation's higher and middle-class 
education not only may, but actually mMst, be laid^ 
by providing for men's education exclusively : the 
education of the nation's mothers has so little to do 
with the nation's education^ it must be postponed 
until that really serious work is completely arranged 
and secured. 

Then we can go on to the facts of the case ; and^ 
firsts as to the numbers of women who are actually 
engaged in teaching our rising nation. In calcu- 
lating this I have added to the numbers given by 
the census of 18j31 about 13 per cent.^ because I 
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wish to keep below the mark, and the increase of 
the population in England and Wales, from 1861 to 
1871 was 2,637,884, or 13-15 per cent. On this 
computation the number of women now employed 
professionally as teachers will be 104,000, the num- 
ber of men being 33,900. The number of scholars 
is much more equal, there being 1,800,000 girls to 
1,750,000 boys; but as more than half these boys 
appear to be children of ten or under, the teaching 
of that half belongs more properly to women, and 
probably the larger portion are so taught. How- 
ever, the number of women who are wholly or in 
part consecrated to the more important work of 
education is far greater. There must now be in 
round numbers 4,700,000 wives and widows, of 
whom 3,300,000 have "no other occupation/' and 
if we assume that only half this number are mothers 
whose children are still being educated to a con- 
siderable extent by their influence, we shall certainly 
not over-estimate the numbers of our feminine edu- 
cators. We have here, therefore, a body of women 
numbering 100,000 professed teachers, and 2,350,000 
actual educators, who are operating on a number of 
children under twenty, and therefore still very sus- 
ceptible of educational influences, amounting to about 
9,000,000. 
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So mach for their nambers : how shall we esti- 
mate the educational power they are actually exert- 
ing ? It is obvious that their educational force has 
little or no relation to their natural fitne&s or 
acquired skill for teadiing and educating well. 
Their inefficiency^ their ignorance^ their feeble 
narrowness^ their selfishness^ their coarsenessi their 
wrong-hoadedness^ are at least as great educational 
forces as their wisdom^ goodness^ and knowledge can 
ever be. The woman whose bad temper drives first 
her husband and then her boys to the public-house, 
or who sends her daughter on the streets, is more 
certainly educating her children than she is, who 
strives against great obstacles to make them a loving 
and happy home, and to keep her girls modest amidst 
abounding snares. The woman who teaches her 
girls that their whole vocation is to hunt the pre- 
cious souls of eldest sons, and to sell themselves 
well in the marriage-market ; the woman who does 
her best to discourage her sons from toil and her 
daughters from thought, is just as much educating 
them as she is, whose single hope is to see them all 
living and working as consecrated Christians should. 
And this being the case, if by any course of training, 
or by an infinite series of the most excruciating 
examinations', we could secure the absolute perfec- 
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tion of those 400,000 men teachers, we should have 
done little compared with what might be done for 
the nation^s right education, could we secure a wide- 
spread and real rise, however slight, in the moral 
intelligence of our matronly educators. On the 
other hand, we may be well assured that any general 
misdirection or unintelligence in these feminine edu- 
cators will be enough to neutralize most of the good 
that could be effected by the best efforts of our 
ablest men to get the nation educated, or even 
taught. I am not forgetting that fathers are quite 
as energetic an educational force as mothers. I 
believe they are the more energetic, when and where 
they exercise it, but they only exercise it excep- 
tionally and intermittingly. As a rule they are 
occupied elsewhere and with other work, whilst the 
mothers and matrons are always there, and always, 
consciously or unconsciously, at it ; and in the long- 
run nothing can balance the power over the young 
which is given to these women by the mere fact of 
continued and close proximity, not to say that the 
mothers^ work gets, and was meant to get, at least 
eight years' stiart of the fathers\ 

Our next question must be, What is the proper 
educational province of these women educators and 
teachers 7 Besides that share in the education of 
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our young nation which^ whether we wish it or not, 
is and must practically be given by our matrons, I 
want to claim for women, first, far the greater part 
of the education, and all the teaching, of all our 
children up to eleven years of age at least. After 
that has been provided for, considering the share 
women must of necessity have in the education of 
all, and that the teaching of our girls must be chiefly 
left to women, and will always be under their con- 
trol, it is not too much to say that, in the work which 
remains to be done, women do and must share equally 
with men.- But there are some special provinces of 
this great work which belong properly to women ; 
and as my claims under this head may appear ex- 
orbitant, I had rather state them all at once. They 
are, secondly, the higher education given by home 
influences, — ^this belongs to us chiefly; thirdly, the 
moral and technical training needed for their own 
profession of matrons; fourthly, the organization 
and inspection of all those portions of national educa- 
tion and teaching which belong exclusively to women; 
these two, together with the first, belonging to us 
exclusively. 

And first, of the instruction of little children. I 
cannot help thinking that the higher mental educa- 
tion is, with many brilliant exceptions, best given 
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by educated men^ who certainly seem to me more 
disposed to limit its quantity and increase its quality^ 
teaching more educationally^ and not making it too 
easy. But as for the preUminary teaching of chil- 
dren^ educated women can really give it far 'better 
than educated men can. Any one who likes to say 
this is because women^s minds are more on a 
level with children's than men's are, is quite wel- 
come to say it. When the interests and happiness 
of little children are concerned, one really cannot 
stand on this kind of ceremony, and it does not at 
all matter whether we are classed with the soulless 
animals, with angels, or even— that unkindest cut of 
all — ^with silver linings, if only our classifiers will 
consent to our recovering the teaching of such 
children into the hands of women. Our language is 
better understood by them ; and there are very few 
men indeed, and those onjy by dint of long practice, 
who can teach these young children as much, as 
thoroughly, and with as little suffering and strain as 
trained women can : they have not the patience for 
it. We can read children's faces and voices; we 
can see what their diflSculty is ; we are much quicker 
in finding out what they do and don't understand in 
their lessons ; and we are much more ready in trans- 
lating any idea we have ourselves mastered into 
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words which they understand. I was saying some- 
thing like this to a lady who has had great expe- 
rience and success in preparing children for public 
schools^ and she replied, ^'I believe that is quite 
true. I know Mr. X. has been teaching my boys 
Latin for the last eight years, and he has not yet 
found out they don't know what he means when 
he talks of ' terminations.' '^ What a comment 
on that amazing book, the Head Masters' Latin 
Primer ! 

But not only can trained women teach these little 
children much better than men can; a very con- 
siderable minority of those wives and widows who 
have no other than their matronly profession to 
occupy them, might and would teach their young 
children best themselves ; as those of them who have 
had any real education, and who possess any of that 
energy which it naturally gives, already do teach 
them. This, were it more general, would not only 
be a very considerable saving of expense in many 
homes where saving is of importance; it would 
immensely facilitate the children's future progress. 
It is still a great grievance in our public schools 
that numbers of boys come to them so ill taught and 
ungrounded, so inexact in all they are supposed to 
have learnt, that through school and college they 
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never make up their lost way. Now it is this very 
work of groundings this exact and thorough teach- 
ing of the first elements of knowledge, this laying 
a sound foundation in the habits of the child^s mind, 
and in his method of learning, which it is pre- 
eminently the woman^s work to secure ; and if the 
mother has not time to give it herself, she ought to 
be able to tell, from day to day and week to week, 
whether it is being given or not. Fathers cannot 
generally see to this, from want of time, and also 
because it seldom occurs to them that the child who 
repeats his Latin lesson so glibly has yet no idea 
what a '^termination^' is, except that he will be 
cuffed if he does not say it in its right place. And 
is it not the want of this grounding, both in the 
first steps of knowledge, and in the habit and method 
of acquiring knowledge, which has made that ter- 
rible cramming process n^essary, and caused that 
agony of overwork, which is the Moloch in whose 
furnace our cleverest boys are being transmuted 
from strong workers and thinkers into bundles of 
acute, but shattered nerves ? 

This also has been the universal complaint about 
the education of our girls, from first to last, except 
in the lowest grade or national schools, that they 
learn nothing systematically, nothing thoroughly. 
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and^ with all the pains and labour they undergo, 
nothing educationally. The fact is, the mothers 
who teach them, or direct their teaching, who at all 
events fix the standard of their education, do not 
know the difference between thorough and super- 
ficial learning; or, if they do know, are afraid of 
thorough instruction. They know that, when a 
child has done addition for some months, it is time 
she began subtraction ; that when she has played an 
air for a week, it is her teacher's duty to give her a 
new piece. They know she ought to say a page of 
geography by heart, repeat a French verb, and do a 
bit of French reading and a French exercise, and 
read six pages of history daily ; and it is thought 
this last is done very thoroughly, if the pupils learn 
all the dates, and find all the places on the map ; no 
thought is called for. The teaching of the middle- 
class schools is even worse than this ; and here,* as 
in many higher schools, the main difficulty often is 
that so many mothers are resolute that their girls 
shall learn nothing that is educational, and nothing 
thoroughly, being terrified at the unknown. 

For the working classes alone we have already 
got a staff of trained teachers. But here again the 
chief obstacles to our onward course are due to our 
entire neglect of the matronly profession, and the 

L 
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resnlting incompetency of mothers to train their own 
children. Infant schools are confessedly a poor^ 
thongh necessary substitute for such home training ; 
and^ for the elder children^ half-time schools would 
be ample, if their mothers could superintend their 
home lesson and would secure regular attendance. 
And direct religious teaching would not be abso- 
lutely needful to keep the nation from relapsing into 
heathenism, if these mothers could instil religious 
knowledge and principles, little by little, and line 
upon line, by quiet words and evening parables and 
histories. All that these schools need then do would 
be to teach the history and literature of the Bible, 
with such geographical and other information as is 
necessary to read it intelligently, and with it our 
own national literature, which cannot be understood 
by any one who is ignorant of Scripture history and 
phraseology. Compulsory instruction, which will 
never be necessary for any people that has thought 
it worth their while to educate their matrons as 
carefully as we train our men for their skilled pro- 
fessions, will never in a free country be of much 
service whilst mothers are opposed to, or merely 
indifferent in the matter. For though instruction 
and education are so far distinct that the first may 
be given, even to excess, without a grain of the last 
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accompanying it, yet the last, which includcB the 
first as one of its necessary conditions, is that which 
gives to it its whole practical value. And thus the 
problem of primary national education depends for 
its right solution, in every class, mainly on that 
other problem, How can we raise the educational 
value of those women who are, or who are to be, the 
nation^s mothers ? 

But this primary education is by no means the 
whole of their province. That part of the higher 
education of our youths and maidens which they 
receive, and which we cannot help their receiving 
from home influences, is chiefly given by women. It 
is by no means confined to moral influences. An 
intelligent home, where the talk is not wholly self- 
centred, or that insupportable dr^armesB, dead 
gossip for ever digging up and reburying its trivial 
dead ; a home where the subjects of common interest 
are living, permanent, real, and of good repute; 
such a home, even without direct instruction, is an 
educational power for well-directed and energetic 
intelligence that no mere teaching can ever replace, 
and that the very best schoolmasters can only exert 
on a very few of their picked scholars. And such 
homes none but cultivated mothers can secure for 
our youth, and few but these will tolerate. And we 

L 2 
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ask again^ Is it not altogether a wonderful thing 
that reasonable people have persuaded themselves 
women will do this work the better the less they use 
their minds ? that if once women get to look across 
their own thresholds, and try to comprehend their 
0¥ni and their children's relations to the society in 
which they live, and whose movements we call 
politics, they will altogether fail to do their part in 
preparing those children to take their places in it ? 
that, though they must in a very few years see their 
children embarking on that troubled sea, and must 
leave them to steer each his or her little boat through 
smooth and rough, through darkness and sunshine, 
between shoals and breakers, and over sunken rocks 

4 

innumerable, yet, if they once allow themselves to 
study its currents, they become incapable of pre- 
paring those children rightly for the voyage of life in 
our coming England I And yet men of the highest 
education, and who have had the most to do with 
the existing state of teaching amongst us, men like 
the Bishop of Manchester, join in this common cry, 
^^ they would not have women meddle^ with politics ; 
they would have them stayers at home/' What are 
we to think of at home, and lead our sons to think 
of ? Shall we have more intelligent homes — ^I would 
rather ask, have we got more intelligent homes — for 
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our sons and our daughters by obeying this injunc- 
tion ? Politics are to be excluded from women's 
homes ; we must steadfastly stop our ears and close 
our eyes, and shut up our hearts, lest perchance we 
should be found taking some interest in the great 
battle of humanity going on about us j lest perchance 
some love for our own and our children's country 
should steal into our hearts, and compel us to in- 
terest ourselves and them in its destinies : lest we 
should acquire some notions about the world in 
which they will have to work, or form some real 
conceptions of the great political questions with 
which they must grapple, and the decision of which 
involves their earthly fate. Setting aside all ques- 
tion of women's personal happiness, and the want of 
interest attaching to home life thus artificially cut off 
from its proper place in the great national life ; and 
considering only the great influence these women 
must have, and cannot by any possibility be precluded 
from having, on the habits of thought, the aspirations, 
and the interests of our rising generation of men, I 
would ask what is it in the interest of the nation that 
influence should be ? Is it really the best for them- 
selves, or for the nation, that our youths andmenshould 
have mothers and sisters and wives who have nothing 
to do with politics, and take no interest, therefore, in 
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any social question 7 Is it not rather true that " our 
home life is becoming confused and darkened by our 
want of zeal for the well-being of the nation ; that 
our domestic transgressions inf olye us in coldness 
and deadness to our duty as citizens '' 7 The doc- 
trine I am opposing is quite a new one^ although it 
is now so commonly embraced. Our grandmothers 
generally took a keen interest in politics^ nor was it 
counted an unwomanly thing if they took an active 
part in them. It might be a foolish or a wise one^ 
but in either case it helped to maintain the strong 
interest which the upper classes felt in the move- 
ments of the State. Now one seldom meets with a 
trace of such interest amongst our younger women ; 
if they feel it, they conceal it ; they have foolishly 
allowed themselves to be ashamed of it. Alongside 
with this change, and in part at least following On 
it, it is already become a matter of grave regret that 
our upper classes are ceasing to take any general or 
lively interest in politics, are learning rapidly to 
look upon political questions as tiresome or under- 
bred. What do they interest themselves with in- 
stead? We know what they talk of. Even the 
French-German war excited no such interest in 
society as the Tichbome case, about which our com- 
fortable classes talked exclusively for six months. 
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with an iteration that threatened to produce^ if it 
did not proceed from^ a general softening of the 
brain. It was sorely a case as destitute of real 
importance as any case^ indirectly concerning a 
human beings could well be ; and yet one felt that 
it was better than the divorce court cases it happily 
excluded for the time from our homes. There is no 
want of " cases *' of real interest ; there are " cases '' 
which affect the welfare of the millions of India; 
'f cases " on which depends the to be or not to be of 
English homes ; '' cases '' on which the future course 
of England's history, upwards to humanity or down- 
wards to brutality, must turn; but all these are 
poUtical, and they cannot awaken amongst our .edu- 
cated classes any attention; they are regularly 
shelved by a count out. Is not that inexorable law 
which binds men and women together, which will 
not suffer them to rise or fall separately, acting here 
also ? The attempt of these classes to make their 
women yet more refined, more amusing, more en- 
tirely devoted to themselves and their individual 
families, by shutting them out from all participation 
in the ruder, but wider and nobler affairs of our 
national life, is not more sadly than fittingly 
contributing to their own exclusion. Banishing 
politics from their women's homes, they have 
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anintentionally excluded them from their sons^ 
hearts. 

I know not what Eepublicans may think, but to 
me this wilful political suicide of our cultivated 
English gentry is one of the saddest spectacles. 
For if they will die, they must, as the Internationals 
say they must, be buried. But how much of genuine 
kindliness, happiness, and vigour, which the Inter- 
nationals can never give us, will die and be buried 
with them ! WeU, 

** This fine old world of ours is but a child, 
Still in the go-cart. Patience ! " 

And yet it seems a pity, if, after so much and so 
long struggling, and for such small gratification 
as this is, the world is again to be thrown back, 
and has to begin again with toiling and falling and 
slow bluudering, to train up once more from the 
raw material a new race of cultivated and capable 
rulers. 

Our next claim will meet, at first sight, with more 
general assent. It is that the task of preparing our 
girls for this profession must be mainly entrusted to 
women. But in practice this would lead at once to 
the granting that fourth and more presumptuous 
claim, i. e. that all those portions of the great work 
of education which belong especially to women must 
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be organized^ superintended, and inspected by 
women, whenever inspection is needed. It will be 
borne in mind that these portions are — ^tfae entire 
teaching and education of young children, the edu- 
cation (not necessarily the teaching) of girls, and the 
whole of their technical training, which includes in 
our primary schools their instruction in needlework, 
and in the rudiments of domestic economy and 
health. 

I have neither space nor inclination to dwell on 
the utter ignorance of child nature displayed by 
Mr. Lowe in his Revised Code ; nor do I venture to 
hint, not having the courage, that a few women in 
the Committee of Council on Education might greatly 
increase its efficiency, and reduce its admirably 
voluminous correspondence. But although I am 
well aware that the management of infant minds, 
and the teaching of needlework and household 
economy become, when undertaken by Parliament 
through a State department, entirely political, and 
therefore unfeminine; yet, clinging firmly to my 
distaff as a woman should, I must persist in de- 
claring, in the most positive manner, it is impossible 
for any woman to use that distaff aright as long as 
men persist in holding it, and guiding its use. 

What are the results of their doing this ? The 
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first result^ as we all know^ though perhaps all of us 
haye not thought of it^ is this^ that the instruction 
of all children from three till thirteen^ excepting 
only those of the richer classes, is prescribed 
by statesmen^ and arranged and enforced by dis- 
tinguished graduates of the universities. The pro- 
priety of this plan is obvious. Our statesmen^ 
whatever political party they belong to^ are selected 
on the ground of their great skill and experience 
in training children; whilst at the universities 
wranglers and first-class men and fellows learn all 
about the teaching of infants^ and can calculate (in 
decimal fractions) to a nicety how much mental 
attention is good for ill-fed children at seven^ ten^ 
twelve^ and so on. The next result is^ that admirably 
symmetrical arrangement by which all these little 
creatures are forced and crammed and driven, at 
fixed ages, through the same fixed grade of learn- 
ing — all stretched out on the same mental Pro- 
crustean bed ; and, further, that each one of these 
grades is harder and higher than any healthy child 
of the given age ought to be able to pass. The third 
result is, that not one of these grades do in the least 
derelope general intelligence, observation, or imagi- 
nation : the work demanded to pass them not only 
does not exercise these useless qualities, in most 
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cases it effectually prevents there being any time left 
for their exercise^ and secures instead a prolonged 
exoessiye strain on memory and attention. The 
fourth is that^ with the usual restlessness of ambi- 
tious men^ these grades are being annually driven 
higher and harder. The whole system is symmetri- 
cal^ logical^ mathematical^ and^ applied to children's 
minds— things various and incommensurable by 
either method — ^is thoroughly irrational. I have no 
room here to prove its mischievousness : some years 
must pass before this can be fully ripened. Those 
masters and mistresses who have had some years' 
experience of its working vrill give evidence on this 
point. ^' Nothing on earth should induce me to 
allow my own children to be subjected to it." " We 
get them up to the mark^ but it's ruin to their real 
power.*' " It is drudgery from morning to nighty 
and I am compelled to drive them through it." 
'' The Scripture lesson is the only one left me now 
in which I can at all draw out their minds^ and I can 
hardly spare the time for that^ as it does not count 
in the examination." The more intelligent parents 
tell me of girls of nine and boys of eleven, twelve, 
and thirteen, doing sums at night for three hours — 
sums they wonder a child can do at all, of their 
getting perfectly muddled, of their growing pale, 
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and going to bed eyery night with a headache. 
One such little girl of nine I was in part responsible 
for^ and I insisted^ much in vain^ that she should not 
be allowed to do her sums for more than an hour in 
the evening : ' she is now eleven, and can do her 
work with ease, having got over all these diffi- 
culties; that is, she can when she happens not to 
have a headache, or to be suffering from nerves or 
otherwise. And this sort of thing is soon to be 
compulsory on working men's children : if one-half 
of it were attempted with the well-fed children of 
our own classes, there would be a rebellion of mothers 
and doctors at once, and effectually. 

The object which governs all the work of these 
primary schools is the gaining as much of the 
Government grant as they can ; and the only ques- 
tions their teachers can afford to consider is — 
1st, what subjects will pay best ? and, 2ndly, what 
degree of proficiency in these paying subjects will 
pass muster with the inspectors ? No one can judge 
justly of the excellence of the teaching given on 
any subject who is not himself able to teach, and 
practised in teaching it ; and therefore men are very 
rarely competent to inspect infant schools, and still 

^ It must be remembered that this is in addition to five hours 
daily in school. 
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more seldom fit to judge of the proficiency of the 
girls' schools in needlework or domestic economy. 
I know our inspectors do their best to supply this 
part of the inspection needed^ and that with a 
charming mixture of courage and diffidence that 
reminds one forcibly of the French baron^ who, 
being indignantly asked by the huntsman '^if he 
thought he could catch the fox?" replied, "I do not 
know, my friend ; but I will try, I will try." My 
Lords (or at least their inspectors) do know how to 
teach arithmetic : would they appoint any man as an 
inspector who proposed to make up for his inability 
to work the boy's sums by carrying about with him 
a key in which the right answers were given ? To 
carry about a little pattern shirt as a standard of 
sewing is a far less effective way of inspecting needle- 
work, for a sum must be right or wrong, but sewing 
may be partly both, in countless degrees of useless- 
ness. 

Surely it is some proof of the incompetency of 
men to organize these parts of girls' instruction, 
that whilst the Education Board have insisted that 
needlework shall be taught in every girls' school 
which receives a Government grant, they make no 
room for it ; they require the girls to pass exactly 
the same examination as the boys, and at the same 
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ages/ and expect them to be taught sewing as well. 
Considering the early age at which most of these 
children must leave school^ and their irregular 
attendance^ I think I am right in saying they will 
not learn sewing to any purpose unless an hour and 
a half daily is devoted to it ; that in a large school 
it takes one quarter of an hour to give out the 
work and to see the children begin it properly^ and 
another quarter to inspect it thoroughly and teach 
them to fold it away neatly ; and that^ if they are to 
learn to sew well, they must give their entire atten- 
tion to it. Thus two hours out of the five they are 
in school being so occupied, they are expected in the 
remaining three to learn all the boys learn in five. 

Unless the real object of this regulation is to pre- 
vent the girls^ schools obtaining as much of the 
Government grant as the more important (?) boys^ 
schools, it is not easy to see how logical men could 
have framed one so obviously defeating their pro- 
fessed object of securing the learning of needle- 
work. For this rule is supplemented by another, 
necessitated by the known incompetency of our men 
inspectors to judge justly of needlework; this is, 
that whilst no grant can be made to a girls' school 
in which needlework is not taught, no amount of 
excellence in it is of any service to the school in the 
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way of obtaining a larger grants or aiding the pupil 
teachers to obtain a higher certiiScate. The effect 
of this on the needlework learnt is just the same as 
might happen if no grant were given to a school 
unless arithmetic were taught^ whilst yet nothing 
could be gained by the excellence^ or lost by the 
incorrectness of the children's sums. Whatever they 
leave untaught^ mistresses must earn this grant, or 
their schools will go down, and they will lose their 
appointment. Whatever pupil teachers leave un- 
learnt, they must fit themselves to pass the, to them 
very hard, examination on which their prospects 
depend. Therefore whatever results are thus paid 
for will be striven for, and whatever results are not 
paid for will be postponed to secure them. Because 
needlework does little or nothing for them in this 
way, and because our inspectors cannot tell with any 
accuracy whether it is good or bad, good sewing is 
not taught in one out of twenty of our national 
schools ; and for some years past our pupil teachers 
have come up to their training colleges more and 
more ignorant of the art ; so far firom being able to 
cut out and fix plain sewing, they cannot even do 
the merely mechanical part of stitching it when it is 
fixed tolerably, and they have no idea what fine 
sewing is. Our present system is, in this respect. 
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an admirable example of ^'how not to do it !^^ And 
when instmction in the rudiments of domestic eco- 
nomy and health are introduced into these schools 
the same result will follow. Every one wishes these 
things to be taught to the elder girls; every one 
would be glad to see them placed amongst those . 
first-class extras which^ when well taught^ entitle 
the school to an extra grants or its teachers to a 
higher certificate. But unless this can be done 
justly, it were worse than useless to attempt it ; and 
it can hardly be done justly until we have skilled 
matrons as inspectresses of these important branches 
of our girl's elementary education. 

At present we have not a sufficient number of 
ladies qualified for such an office ; but we have first- 
class certificated mistresses, who have risen to the 
head of their profession, who are fundamentally 
gentlewomen, and who would be competent for 
such assistant inspectorships as these. And we 
hope ere long to see many gentlewomen devoting 
themselves to the work of teaching in these primary 
schools, and raising it to its proper height and 
influence. Unless this can be done, it is not easy 
to see how any amount of primary instruction can 
introduce the desired leaven of matronhood into the 
mass of our working women, and by raising their 
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educational value^ make them the agents and centres 
of real culture or civilization in their future homes. 
The first step then must be to get our girls^ in 
every class of society^ adequately taught; and for 
this adequate funds must be had: without these 
they cannot be taught^ and unless they are taught 
they will not be educated. We cannot therefore 
agree with those of our patrons who counsel us not 
to try to recover any of the endowments which, 
being given in old times for the education of girls, 
have been misapplied to the education of boys, but 
to content ourselves with the crumbs that may 
remain when the boys have been fed, and such new 
endowments as accidental philanthropy may give us. 
Besides the practical objection to this meek course, 
that until such robbery is made illegal and restitu- 
tion is enforced by law, we have no security what- 
ever that new endowments will not be taken from 
us, 88 new subBcriptiona are; behind this objection 
lies the still greater one, that national education will 
never be put on a self-creating and self-perpetuating 
basis until the education of women is recognized as 
its necessary foundation, and therefore the first thing 
to be secured. When education has been provided 
for all our boys, we shall have a large number of 
more or less instructed individual men ; when it has 

H 
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been provided for all our girls, we shall have a more 
or less instracted and educated number of educators 
at work in their respective families, and then we 
shall have an educated nation. 

Their instruction is the first step, their cultivation 
is the next ; mere instruction, even if given educa- 
tionally, will not give us true matrons, civilized 
themselves, and capable of difiusing civilization in 
their own homes. For the ideal matron and the 
ideal lady are one and the same. That purity 
and dignity of thought and act; that quick per- 
ception of and sympathy with the wants and feelings 
of others; that intelligent loving patience which 
devotes itself to the loved ones, and rules, yrhen it 
needs must rule, mainly by serving; that 

" Intuitive deoision of a bright 
And thoroagli edged intellect, to part 
Error from crime j" 

that 

" Most silyer flow 
Of subtle paced counsel in distress, 
Winning its way with extreme gentleness 
Through all the outworks of suspioious pride ;*' 

all these things which go to make up our ideal of a 
lady, are in truth the essential characteristics of the 
perfect matron, and are the source of that kind and 
part of civilization which women have to supply. 
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and whicli none but women can supply to our race. 
Before we can secure any of it we must have a 
generation o£ women who have themselves been 
thus civilized^ and who are therefore capable of 
diffusing civilization in their own homes. We have 
got to impart this to girls whose habits of thought 
and feeling have been forming from infancy upwards 
in the contagion of a coarse^ self-regarding, rude 
society. That higher womanliness which should 
grow up in girls naturally with their earliest habits, 
nurtured and fostered in pure homes by their 
mother's watchful skill, must now, in the more 
than absence, in the contrariety and opposition of 
all their surroundings, be grafted on them. And 
this, which must be done by women if at all, can 
best be done by women who, possessing it in some 

■ 

degree themselves, possess with it the power of 
expressing it by manner and voice, by word and 
deed ; it can best be done by ladies. 

To raise. the educational value of our matrons, 
then, we must so employ the gentlewomen we have 
that they shall leaven, with their own inherited 
gentleness, the women of the coming race who have 
not inherited gentleness. And that educational 
power which all real gentlewomen possess, and which 
now runs to waste, in this direction at least, from 

H 2 
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want of proximity, must be utilized by being brought 
into contact with the girls who need it. The chief 
ways in which this can be done appears to be, 1, by 
employing ladies as largely as possible in our middle- 
class girls' schools, which for the next twenty years 
ought to be officered as much as possible by women 
of tie upper classes; 2, by introducing ladies as 
much as possible into the training colleges where 
are the future mistresses of our primary schools, not 
only as superintendent^ but as governesses, and, as 
|hr as may be, as pupils. That this is no quixotic 
idea, in the midst of the quite terrible want of 
renmnerative employment for gentlewomen, is cer- 
tain ; in fa<^ it ig being done ; and this profession 
has been adopted by a number of ladies quite suf- 
ficient to prove it to be as suitable to their own 
needs as it will, we trust, be beneficial to the parishes 
in which their schools are placed. . . 

The heads of all middle-class girls', schools, and, 
as far as possible, their teachers, and the heads and 
teachers of our women's training colleges, being of 
this class, then the introduction of a fair proportion 
of ladies amongst the mistresses of our national 
schools would very speedily have the eflfect of raiding 
the whole tone of this part of the profession of 
teachers, and would go far to make these teachers 
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real ladies, and real educators of matrons, in the 
best sense of both words. 

For as I hftve said before, there is nothing so 
infections amongst intelligent and right-minded 
young women, such as a goodly number t)f these 
young teachers are, as the refinement and the man- 
ners of the true lady. And when we remember 

■ 

that the whole mass of our young girls will shortly 
be turned into these primary school it will be 
obvious how great a civilizing and educating force 
will be brought to bear on the home-creators of th# 
next generation, if we can in this way secure the 
leavening of the mistresses of those schools with 
the self-controlling spirit, the viofal skill, and the 
gentle manners of the true matron. 

I am not putting this kind of civilization in the 
place of Christianity ; but it has its own subsidiary 
work and place; and for its maintenance of that 
place, and its fulfilment of that work through the 
women of our nation, we, who consider ouvselves to » 
be the ladies of that nation, are mainly responsible. 
As individual Christians we may each feel that a 
much higher responsibility, a higher place, and a 
more arduous warfare, is ours ; the pleasant position 
of ladies is not strong enough for that higher work 
which belongs to us only as we share in the ranks 
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of oar common humanity. It is far from placing us 
in the forefront of the Christian army. In the fore- 
front of that part of England's home civilization 
which depends on English matrons it has placed us ; 
and if the upper classes lose their social power^ it 
will be half due to our failure in improving that 
civilization and spreading it through the length 
and breadth of our land. Let us at least redeem 
so much of our lost ground that when the flood of 
democracy comes upon us^ as come it will^ we shall 
be found so to have cultivated and educated our 
countrywomen that the civilization we have inherited 
may still remain, diffused indeed, but undiminished, 
and even purified, amongst them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OUB MATBONS; THB TECHNICAL EDUCATION THEY 

BEQUIBE. 

'* In a hooBehold it is Xeast of all permitted to the freeman to 
act at random ; bat, on the oontrarj, eTerything that conoems it 
is the subject of arrangement." — Arif^tle, 

When Mr. Applegaxth offdt*ed himself as a oan- 
didate for the Metropolitan Sqhool Boards as a re« 
presentative of the working men of London^ he 
epitomized their wishes and his own views as to the 
instruction desirable for their girls^ by saying they 
most be taaght household work and management. 
When at the Social Science Meeting at Leeds^ Mr. 
Campbell spoke on the same subject^ he said that 
such training for their women must be the foundation 
of any improvement in the condition of the working 
classes, I do not know whether the working men 
are prepared to give up so much of their daughters' 
and their wives' wages^ as may be necessary to allow 
of their acquiring this household skilly and may 
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leave them time to exercise it ; but it is at least 
satisfactory to find they do know what it is they 
really want from their women; and that they do not^ 
as the upper classes do^ expect their women to spend 
their lives in creating and dispensing home comforts^ 
not only without skilled trainings but without any 
training at all. 

There are three questions tP be answered here : 
when is this technical training to be given ? what is 
it to consist in ? how can it be given ? 

Having maintained throughout that the profession 
whose praises I have undertaken to celebrate^ is^ in 
the strictest sense of the word^ a liberal profession^ 
I need not now prove^ to those who have agreed 
with vie so lar^ that like all other liberal professions, 
it must be preceded by a liberal education ; and that 
not until this has been duly received and assimilated, 
can the technical education and practical training 
necessary be effectually given. The laws of those 
complex human facts with which the matron has to 
deal, must be understood before they can be applied 
in producing the results desired; and even this 
empirical knowledge requires ingenuity, observa- 
tion, and a good deal of thought. The primary 
schools cannot teach household work and manage- 
ment, even if they could afford the great waste of 
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materialB involved; because girls under thirteen or 
fourteen are not old enough to learn them to ^uch 
purpose. And therefore^ though it is evident the 
great mass df our matrons cannot have a liberal 
education^ it may be as well to consider what their 
ideal training would be, before we try to decide how 
much of such training we can secure for our work- 
ing women, and in what way they might get it. 

Our ideal scholar then has been so educated, that 
at twenty or twenty-one she has entered on the pos- 
session of her own capacities and faculties ; she has 
formed the habit of using them, with all that 
economy of time and strength which a real edu- 
cation enables one to effect ; and now she purposes 
to subject herself to that technical training for her 
womanly profession, which her brother is receiving 
for his profession as soldier or engineer. 

There are three subjects she has to study, each 
with its corresponding art: household management 
and economy; the management of children and their 
primary instruction; the laws of health and the 
nursing of the sick. The first demands, as we have 
seen, a practical acquaintance with several natural 
sciences ; but it does not require a profound know- 
ledge of these, certainly not more than an educated 
person can acquire with ease, whilst watching the 
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practical operation of their laws in her own and 
her friends^ honses ; and whilst learning the best 
methods employed of bringing those laws into her 
serrice^ in cookings in cleanings warmings and ven- 
tilating her rooms^ or in her window gardemng. 
Bhe will also get the honsekeeping accounts trans- 
ferred to herself for a time^ and acquaint herself with 
prices, quantities, and seasons ; learning how much 
is to be allowed for waste in cooking, in wear and 
tear, and such like vexations of the housekeeping 
mind, she will be able, bj her applied mathematics 
(I like to have fine names for things), to subtract 
the totals lawfully consumed from the totals pur- 
chased, and to determine the remainder which is 
due, with sufficient accuracy and self-reliance, with- 
out molesting the masculine portion of her family 
with these arduous domestic problems. A much 
more difficult and a much more interesting study, 
she will find in learning the art of enlisting her 
maidens in that war against waste, which from the 
purely economical standing point is the sum and 
substance of the matron's profession; and the exer- 
cise of this influence naturally leads her up to the 
exercise of its highest function. It is the human 
management, the kindly sympathizing and encou- 
raging, the firmly controlling and governing influ- 
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ence which she must learn to exercise over the 
household of servants and children, which is the 
truly skilled part of the office for which she is quali- 
fying. So to organize the daily work of the house 
as to equalize the burden, and leave each member to 
work freely whilst all work harmoniously together, 
requires a good deal of actual knowledge of the 
work to be done, of forethought and care; to in- 
spire the organization with the right spirit requires 
a thoughtful loving heart, an unselfish imagination, 
and much self-control. We must hope our pupil 
has a mother, from whose experience and example 
she can learn this art, safe from those continual 
pangs of self-reproach, which they must inevitably 
suffer who have to buy their skill in the sad market 
of their own failures. 

The art of managing young children, and the best 
modes of teaching them are to be seen in our best 
infant schools, and are taught systematically in the 
training colleges for mistresses of primary schools.^ 
As our ideal scholar is resolute in training herself 
thoroughly in every branch of her profession, I may 
safely affirm, that instead of trusting to chance and 

^ One of these, St. Mary's Hall, at Cheltenham, now admits 
non-resident young women to a considerable part of this instrao- 
tion, at a moderate cost. 
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instinct to make her mistress of this part of it — ^as 
though she were a sagacions cat and little children 
as easily managed as kittens are — she attends regu* 
larly and for a considerable time at one of these^ or 
at a good infant school^ where she learns under a 
trained mistress^ as the pupil teachers learn the art 
of teaching. She utilizes her excursions abroad by 
learning the system of the kinder-garten schools of 
Germany; the national school also, in her own 
village, is a school of practice and training for her ; 
so is her Sunday-school class, or her weekday class 
of elder girls at home. 

We may suppose that these two branches of her 
profession will occupy her for two years; another 
year she wiU spend in acquiring a competent skiU 
in nursing, at one of our great nursing schools, of 
which I shall have to speak presently. It is not 
necessary to pass a whole year at once there, but a 
year altogether, in terms of not less than four 
months, is not at all too much, especially for those 
who wish to learn in the children's wards as well as 
in the general ones. 

Now a lady of sufficient ability, thus prepared, 
would be qualified to take the charge of any of those 
great public institutions which need a lady superin- 
tendent or skilled matron, and of which we have so 
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many^ yearly increasing in number and in impor- 
tance. She would be able to transform them from 
their present condition, of aggregations of people 
compelled to dwell together, into true homes, centres 
of a true civilization, and nurseries of a growing 
humanity. She would do this work with compara- 
tive ease, being mistress of that great secret, the 
economy of educated forces, and she would be able 
to train her subordinates to do their parts well, 
. because she understands each part of the work, and 
is able to organize the work of each part into one 
harmonious whole. But if instead of this, she has a 
home of her own or marries, she is equally a centre 
of civilization and moral culture there. And she is 
also competent to take those special parts of the 
work of school boards, school inspection, of work- 
house visiting, of parish guardians, of hospitals, of 
reformatory or industrial school committees, which 
involves the organization and superintendence of 
women^s work. 

But now for the even more pressing task of train- 
ing women properly for the work of making homes 
for our vast artisan, manufacturing, and agricultural 
populations. These can neither receive a liberal 
education, nor spare time or money for apprentice- 
ship to any such technical training. Their school 
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teaching must cease at fourteen^ and they must at 
once begin to earn fiomething towards their own 

» 

support. 

Their Christian instruction may still, however, be 
carried on, directly in Sunday schools and in their 
confim^ation classes, indirectly at home and in ser- 
vice. And it is to this instruction that we must 
look, from the very first, even in a secular point of 
view, for that culture of mind and expansion of 
heart which is essential to the possibility of their 
becoming matrons, but with which the reading, 
writing, and arithmetic of our secular primary 
schools have not the remotest connexion. Then for 
their technical instruction, the objections to night 
schools for girls of this age being almost insuper- 
able, either in town or country, one would like to 
see some school-rooms opened on Saturdays in every 
manufacturing district. There they should be taught 
to cut out,^ make up, and mend their own and their 
families.' raiment, and to use the sewing-machine. 
A trained schoolmistress should be engaged for this 
purpose if possible, and one or two ladies should 
always be present. Whilst thus at work vdth their 
hands, a good deal of useful information might be 
given them, as to the choice of clothing materials, 

3 This oannot be taught to children in the primary schools. 
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style of dress ; as to the first principles of healthy 
cleanliness^ and cooking; and the mysteries of the 
pot a/afeu and other economics might be unfolded in 
the way of conversational lectures : tlie tracts of the 
Ladies' Sanitary Association are very suitable for 
this purpose. Or they might be set to work out 
for themselves little problems as to the way in which 
air^ fire^ and water may be expected to behave them- 
selves in our houses^ and when brought into contact 
with chimneys^ gases^ drains^ and so on. Small prizes 
might be offered for the best papers on such sub- 
jects. In large towns^ where such dining-halls of 
workmen as those of Glasgow can be maintained^ it 
might be possible to arrange for some of these girls 
being employed in a sufficiently regular succession^ 
to make it answer to the managers to admit them 
without apprentice fees. In poor towns the winter 
soup-kitchens might be so used; in the country the 
squiress or the clergyman's wife can .often take the 
best of the Sunday scholars into her kitchen or 
nursery^ one or two at a time^ and give them^ at 
very little cost^ a year of this technical trainings and 
some higher moral training as well^ in turn. But 
the school on which we must chiefly rely for training 
efficient matrons for the families of our manual 
workers^ is unquestionably to be found in domestic 
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service. Above a million women and children 
appear to be thus employed. There is a consider- . 
able demand for little girls^ from ten years old, as 
nnrse-girls, to drag about babies at least half their 
own weight, while the mothers are earning wages. 
This is too young to begin; the child^s health is 
injured, and from want of strength and of thought 
she only learns bad ways of nursing. The healthy 
demand begins with the artisans and little shop- 
keepers, who want servant-girls from twelve and 
upwards; farmers and lodging-house keepers ask 
for them from fifteen ; in gentlefolks' families they 
generally begin at seventeen years of age. Now if 
we had skilled matrons presiding in all these families, 
we should have here the school we are looking for : 
as it is, it is too often a school for everything we do 
not want them to learn, for all that we must prevent 
their learning, if they are to become good matrons. 

The reason iji&fc French servants are in general so 
much more handy, that is, so much better skilled and 
convertible than our own, appears to be merely that 
they are better trained, and are influenced by a more 
healthy public opinion. Here servants are looked 
upon as servile, as menials ; there they are respected 
and treated as friends. Here it is a point of honour 
for a housemaid not to be a laundress ; for a lady's 
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maid to be ignorant of cooking ; for a cook to know 
nothing of nursing. The French maid's honour is 
to be equally handy at everything : her pride is that 
she can crimp your frills^ prepare your dainty meal^ 
get up your lace^ take care of your wardrobe^ dress 
you^ pack up for you^ nurse you^ arrange your room 
for a reception. But then her training was so dif- 
ferent. She^ too^ began at fourteen as scrub or 
maid of all work ; but she rose thence through the 
scullery^ the kitchen^ the nursery ; for at every stage 
she had a mistress skilled in all those departments^ 
who could not only read to her " the delicate rules 
which regulate the preparation of food/' but could 
also show her how to follow them^ how to do all 
these skilled works^ by doing them with her^ by 
appreciating them when done. She learns to look 
on all this varied skill as her own distinguishing 
merits because her ladies possess it^ and esteem them- 
selves the more for having it. Thus it seems that 
it might not be difficult to get the skilled matrons 
we wantj if we had already got them. In England 
we must still seek for them mostly in ideals. 

In arranging^ then^ for the ideal technical train- 
ing of our matron in this class^ I would have 
her leave the day school at fourteen^ and spend 
the next year or two at home^ attending the Sun- 

N 
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day and Saturday schools^ employed half her time 
in learning the manufacture of her neighbour- 
hood^ half in helping her matronly mother in the 
work of the house and the care of the younger 
children. At sixteen she should go into service^ 

• 

either as maid of all work where her skilled mistress 
is the upper servant^ or in a gentleman^s family 
where skilled upper servants are to be founds and 
where she can be promoted step by step from under 
to upper serraat. She shall begin in the nursery 
and house work^ then spend two years in the 
kitchen^ and so rise to be head of some department. 
I presume the mistress is one who knows how to 
organize her household^ knows a good servant when 
she has one^ knows how to make it not only the 
interest but the pride of her upper servants to train 
her unskiUed ones. And now my ideal girl has been 
eight years in service^ and for four years a skilled 
servant ; she has got a little capital in the savings- 
bank, or still better, in the sick and annuity club ; she 
has been for some years past keeping company, with 
the full knowledge and sympathy of her mistress, with 
a respectable youth who like herself has made him- 
self skilled in his trade; and so she marries, and be* 
comes a skilled head-matron, a capable home-maker. 
Any experienced visitor of the poor must, I think. 
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be able to guess at first sight whether the mistress 
of the cottage she enters has been trained as a ser- 
yant or not. It is true that many who have been 
servants have never been trained^ and that some 
who have not been in service have trained them- 
selves; but these last are exceptions. As a rule^ 
domestic service is the best school we have got 
wherein to fulfil Mr. Campbell's entreaty^ and teach 
the women of the working classes to manage their 
'homes as our own are managed. 

There are two collateral advantages which this 
kind of training secures^ or might secure^ in a 
national point of view. It secures to these growing 
girls and young women a sufficient amount of whole- 
some and nourishing foodj and of sufficient clothings 
such as few can get at home^ through those years 
when the constitution is being fixed^ and their 
physical powers are reaching their highest point.* 
And secondly^ rightly used^ it creates a link of 
mutual usefulness and kindly feelings of affection 
even^ between the various classes concerned. It is 
one of the chief instruments the matronly pro- 
fession possesses of binding rich and poor &milies 
tc^ether. 

' There are about a million of these domestio female serranta 
in England and Wales. 

N 2 
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And here we may pause for a moment to consider 
the e£fect which this view of domestic service should 
have on ourselves— on the mistresses. When our 
educated women have again accustomed themselves 
to look beyond their own thresholds^ and to con- 
sider the personal services they owe to their country, 
as well as to their own families, can they find any 
better way of serving it than by thus supplying it, 
through the pains they take with their servants, 
and through the trained matrons they send out 
continually from this school, with real homes 7 The 
lost influence which the high-bom lady of the manor 
used to have over the cottage homes of her husband's 
dependents was little compared with that power for 
good which every lady who employs domestic ser- 
vants may exercise through them. We have had to 
given up the idea of life-long service : we shall have 
little cause to regret it if four or five years' service 
in our homes helps to produce an efficient wife and 
house mother for another family. There is no better 
way,— no way, perhaps, equaUy practicable,— for ob- 
taining those indispensable luxuries, skUled servants, 
for ourselves. There is no other way at all com- 
parable to this way of using our talent of woman- 
liness by imparting it to the women of the masses. 
There will, of course, be many disappointments ; 
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many of these girls will not care to perfect them- 
selves in any department of household work ; many 
of them have not got it in them to become skilled. 
A master watchmaker ^ giving evidence about his own 
trade some years ago^ said that about one in ten of 
the boys apprenticed to it succeeded in becoming 
skilful workmen. The trade to which these girls 
are to be trained is quite as difficulty and requires 
much more thought and a greater combination of 
resources. Let us be just for once^ and expect 
about the same number to succeed in becoming 
tolerably skilful matrons under our training. 
Then^ though they are fairly skilled^ they may often 
marry foolishly : when married, they may turn out 
idle and careless. It does not, therefore, follow 
that the pains you have taken with them have been 
thrown away. The question is not, Has my care of 
them perfectly succeeded f no rational person ex- 
pects perfect success. It is. Is that girl in any 
respect better fitted for being a house mother 
through the experience she has had in my service ? 
And this is the question which the parents of these 
girls ought also to consider, if tempted to ask what 
compensation they have got for sending their girls 
to service for a seven years' apprenticeship instead 
of to factories or trades. 
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There is, however, one very important exception 
to the fact that this technical training for the 
matronly profession must follow, rather than accom- 
pany, the best general education that can be had. 
One essential part of our professional training must 
be begun with quite young children, and if neglected 
in childhood it cannot, without great difEiculty and 
with comparatively little success, be acquired in 
after years. That part is the education of the hand. 
I must dwell on this point, because it seems to be 
so little thought of, and it is practically one of the 
. very first importance. 

For there is no manual part of matronly work, the 
excellence of which does not depend on the posses- 
sion of an educated hand. This is not quite the 
truism it seems to be, for the greater part of our so- 
called "manual^' workers require only strong-arms. 
Why is one woman's bread always light and good, 
and another's always heavy and in separate strata ? 
Why is the pastry of the one light and crisp, and 
the other's sodden? Your housekeeper will tell 
you the one has a " light hand." So one milliner's 
joumeywoman is always in work and gets excellent 
wages, and another, quite as industrious has the 
lowest wages and is constantly out of work — ^again 
because of this " light " hand. So one housemaid 
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breaks all your china and chips all your furniture^ 
so hard does she work to banish the dust^ and yet 
the dust is always there. Another woman dislikes 
little children^ and they cannot bear her to touch 
them^ for the self-same reason — her clumsy heavy 
hand irritates them, and her unconscious conscious, 
ness of failure vexes her. An infant brought up by 
her is always fretting, and stands a good chance of 
being ill-tempered or rough all his life long. The 
aick man feels the difference too; whatever one 
nurse does for him soothes him, whilst another 
cannot even put his coverHt straight without i&akin^ 
him worse. Some of the bitterest reproaches lately 
urged against our women have been on the score of 
their letting their husbands go to work in rags ; and 
men having used themselves to the reflection that 
whatever women do well must be done by instinct 
or the chance gift of nature, attribute this great 
blot partly to nature^s neglect and partly to the 
Englishwoman's slatternliness. The fact is to keep 
clothes in constant repair, requires a more skilful 
hand than is needed for merely making them, and 
no people will do those little things constantly which 
th^ cannot do quickly and successfully. People 
seem to imagine that a woman's light hand and 
nimble fingers are gifts of nature. They are nothing 
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of the sort. A well-made hand can be more highly 
educated than a clamsily shaped one can be^ but the 
most perfect shape will give no dexterity that is not 
acquired. The Hindoo women have the most deli- 
cate and shapely little hands in the worlds but I am 
told that when you set your ayah to sew^ her fingers 
are all thumbs. We must then secure as thorough 
a training as possible for our women's hands as well 
as for their heads^ if we would secure comfort and 
economy^ wholesome food and decent raiment, clean- 
liness, and good temper in our English homes. 

Now a thoroughly educated hand includes a good 
deal. There must be a good development of the 
muscles of the arm, and a full command of its powers 
and movements : the wrist especially must be firm 
and pliable. The hand itself must be firm and 
strong, in order that it may be capable of the 
gentlest and most delicate work ; the sense of touch 
in the fingers and the whole palm must be delicate, 
which it cannot be if the skin is hardened by rough 
outdoor work ; the fingers must have learnt to act, 
separately and together, with equal precision and 
force, and each must be well exercised and under 
entire command. But this is not all, for the eye 
must be educated along with the hand, and the 
mind too must be habituated to that semi-unconscious 
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but vigilant watoh and direotion, with lightning 
rapidity^ whenever the hand is wanted for anything 
more than machine work. If you look at Hallo's 
hand when he is playing, yon will see what the 
typical educated hand is: if you try to teach a 
ploughman who has never been to school, with his 
square hand and short thick fingers, to write, you 
will have a distinct conception of what an unedu- 
cated fist means. 

How then are we to get these educated hands ? As 
for the time of training ; just as the correct pronun- 
ciation of our language must be acquired whilst the 
vocal organs are still young and flexible, not having 
yet stiffened into bad habits ; so this training of the 
hand must begin in early childhood, not later 
certainly than five years old. Then as to the mode 
of training ; what we want is not a specific training 
of the hand for each specific employment, not as if 
we wanted one kind of hand for those who are to 
play, and another for those who are to draw, and a 
third for those who are to cook : what we want is, 
to give our chQdren the full use and command of 
their own hands, and the habit of using them dex- 
terously; so that, whatever manual art they may 
hereafter wish to learn, they may find themselves in 
possession of hands capable of executing it, with as 
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mucli precision^ rapidity^ and delicacy as it demands. 
We want^ so to speak, a liberal liand*trainmg. 

The rough material on which we are to begin our 
trainmg may be described as two little fists, placed 
on short, double-jointed, roley-poley levers. For 
strengthening these arms and hands gymnastics are 
very useful, but for training both we must find some- 
thing that will educate the eye simultaneously with 
the hands : a game at ball, and the old game of La 
Grace for rather older children are very good for 
this purpose; so is a round game of shuttlecock. 
Archery is perhaps the best of all these sports, 
especially for the play and firmness it gives to the 
wrist. It seems to me that nothing can excel the 
training power of the piano for the hand itself : it 
exercises both hand and arm; it strengthens the 
wrist; it trains both hands equally, and each finger 
of each hand, and each joint of each finger, to 
accurate, measured, rapid, independent and concerted 
action, in every possible movement and modulation 
of force and toudb, from the lightest to the strongest ; 
and it requires every movement to be firm and clear. 
But then this mode of training the hand demands a 
long time, and a considerable expenditure, for natu- 
rally learning to play badly and in a slovenly manner, 
does not give it. Thus, with that wonted perversity 
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wliioh attends all our social arrangements^ contrast- 
ing them so strongly with the arrangements of 
nature^ this most thorough education of the hand 
falls exclusively to the lot of those girls wh.o have 
the least need to use their hands^ and who^ having 
work of quite another kind to do^ can make the least 
use of them 3 whilst those whose whole success in 
life depends so largely on their obtaining it^ cannot 
possibly get it in this way. 

For these we must find some quicker and less 
costly mode of educating the hands. Writing is of 
little service in this way j it trains one hand slightly^ 
one thumb and two fingers mainly^ and those not to 
any great variety. Drawing is better ; but this also 
is long and not active enough. Knitting is good^ in 
respect of its being cheap^ and of its using both 
hands^ the right wrist and three fingers : in our old- 
fashioned infant schools^ ladies had the little boys 
taught knittings finding it broke in their little fists^ 
and made them more docile with the pen when they 
got into the boys^ school. But better than all these 
in its training power and its practical usefiihiess, is 
needlework. It can be begun so early that a child 
attending a primary school from five to thirteen^ 
gets eight years of this hand training. It employs 
both hands and the wrists^ not very much perhaps^ 
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yet in continually executing different bat corre- 
sponding motions at the same time : it obUges the left 
hand to hold firmly yet lightly^ and with a rapid 
regular change of the position of the material held ; 
it trains the right hand and its most important 
fingers to rapid^ neat^ and minute movements^ 
changing^ slightly it is true but continually^ with 
every change of stitch used; it trains the eye to 
watch and guide the fingers^ with complete uni- 
formity and exactness; and it breaks in the hand 
and arm to a measured and gentle use of force. A 
really good and quick sewer may not have a very 
highly-trained hand ; she may not have strength of 
arm and wrist enough for that ; but whatever work 
she undertakes^ she has a neat^ not a clumsy or a 
heavy hand with which to do it. She has changed 
her fist into a useful hand^ ready for whatever other 
manual matron's work may fall to her lot. As a 
means for training the hand^ needlework thoroughly 
well taught seems to stand next to the piano. 

I cannot^ therefore^ but think it to be a mistake 
when those who are striving to obtain a just^ that is^ 
an equal education for girls in our primary schools^ 
have objected to needlework being made compulsory, 
on the ground that it weights the girls more heavily 
than the boys, that the sewing-machine is super- 
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seding the use of the needle^ and that if any woman 
needs to learn needlework she can learn it after- 
wards whenever she likes. She conld learn it after- 
wards at her pleasure if she had already got, in some 
other way, a fairly educated hand. But the girls 
who are taught in these schools get little hand- 
training worth speaking of, except what they get by 
sewing, and could hardly get any other of equal 
efficacy at the ages at which alone they can attend 
school. The generality of those girls who leave 
school at fourteen possessed only of fists will never 
get hands, and wiU never therefore be successful in 
any kind of skilled manual work. How hard it is 
for these girls to maintain themselves respectably 
by unskilled labour we know : it is the difficulty of 
doing this which compels them to seek for marriage, 
and then what must be the condition of their 
homes? 

It is, then, no answer to say that, were these 
girls sufficiently taught in arithmetic and writing, 
they could get far better paid work as shopwomen, 
as telegraph-clerks, as watchmakers, as hairdressers, 
than they will ever get as needlewomen. Those of 
them who have trained hands as well as trained 
heads, and who can a£ford to learn these trades, will 
find well-paid work to some extent in them. This 
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only makes it mfore incumbent on their edncators to 
secure to them these trained hands. Certainly one 
great cause of that failure of nine-tenths of the boys 
who attempt such fine-handed trades must be their 
want of trained hands ; and in all such employments 
women must have some advantage^ to balance that 
which the men with whom they will have to com- 
pete for employment already possess^ in that superior 
strength which gives them greater steadiness of 
hand and greater endurance of labour. It is difficult 
to see what that advantage can be^ unless it is 
superior dexterity of fingers. And however many 
women can thus be drafted off^ the great mass of 
our women must always gain their livelihood by 
doing the domestic work of the nation, for the 
simple reason that it must be done, that men can- 
not do it, and that women not only can, but in 
general prefer doing it to doing anything else. 
Consequently it will always be easier for women to 
get work of this domestic kind ; and, as a rule, the 
vast majority of people will always be found pur- 
suing those employments which they can get with 
the least trouble, and which best £bi11s in with their 
disposition. As for the sewing-machine superseding 
the use of hand-needlework, it very possibly nmy ; 
but it can never supersede the training of the hand 
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by needlework. It requires a somewhat trained 
hand to begin with. A girl of fourteen^ who can 
use her needle neatly and quicldj^ and who knows 
how to fix and tack her own work^ will learn to use 
a sewing-machine very rapidly and successfully; but 
if she has not got a hand^ but only her original fistj 
she will never make much of the machine ; not to 
say that the patching and darnings the stitch in time/ 
and the inevitable buttons and strings^ are affairs 
of hand-sewings not of machine-stitching^ and will 
only be done always by those who can do them with 
ease and lastingly. Those who can afford to have 
servants to do these little things for them can have 
no idea what a discomfort it is to those who cannot^ 
and who are awkward-handed in doing them for 
themselves. 

If^ theu; needlework is to be omitted in our girls' 
schools^ some other method^ equally efficacious^ 
equally practicable^ and as generally useful in its 
direct results^ must be discovered for training our 
girls' hands. When it is discovered it will inevit- 
ably take up as much of their time as their sewing 
now does or ought to consume j it must therefore 
deduct as much time from the other parts of their 
instruction. Till it is discovered our efforts should 
be directed towards securing needlework being 
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taught in so careful and effectual a manner as to 
enfiure this hand-training being really given by it. 
Let the boys learn whatever is judged best for them; 
our girls at least are too valuable to be wasted in 
racing. It is^ however^ a comfort to hear that half- 
time scholars get on as well as whole-time ones in 
the long-run. It is a still greater comfort to know 
that the competitive system of education^ though 
seemingly sanctioned by Councils of Education too 
facile to the passing delusions of the day^ is so 
purely artificial as to be in fact wholly fictitious. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OUB MATRONS IN BBULTION TO SICKNESS. 

" Despair tended the siok, busiest firom oonoh to oonoh." 

" A kindlier inflaenoe reigpis : and eTerywhere 
Low Yoioes with the ministering hand, 
Hang ronnd the siok." * 

Wb have seen sometliing of the importance of the 
matronly profession in reference to the preservation 
of health and the prevention of preventable diseases. 
Its part in the warfare against sickness and death 
requires a separate consideration. None probably 
will dispute the meek proposition with which I must 
begin^ i. e. that the nursing of the sick is almost 
exclusively the function of women ; but when I go 
on to say^ that proposition granted^ it follows that 
women must organize the work of nursings must 
teach it, and superintend it, I must make good my 
words ; and to do so will require a long, and I fear a 
somewhat tedious discourse on the science and art of 
nursing. 
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A hundred years ago no such science existed, and 
therefore no provision could be made either for 
teaching or practising it. The modern revolution of 
medical science has created it. Whereas formerly 
medical science aimed at keeping nature in abeyance, 
whilst nature^s disease was being forcibly expelled 
by the weapons of art, it now regards disease as the 
unnatural, the artificial thing, and aims at securing 
for the sufferer the unhindered action of nature's 
curative processes by sustaining his strength whilst 
she expels the poison ; and that, it seems to me, is 
much the same as saying that the science of medi- 
cine is changing into the science of nursing. If so, 
then the demand for women doctors, the demand 
women are making to study medicine, is so far &om 
being unwomanly, that it is the natural outcome of 
women's matronly nature and tendencies, taking a 
new form to adapt itself to new circumstances. I, 
however, am only concerned here with the change 
thus effected in the art of sick-nursing and its con- 
sequences. Almost any woman could exclude fresh 
air, put on leeches and blisters, give patients nau- 
seous draughts and water-gruel at proper intervals ; 
and when medical men aimed at the artificial expul* 
sion of diseases by heat, by drugs, and by bleeding, 
this was nearly all nurses had to do. But now it i» 
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very diflferent; now they chiefly depend on securing 
for their patients the conditions of healthy pure air^ 
an equal temperature, perfect personid cleanUness, 
nourishment equally given, repose of mind and body, 
self-control, cheerfulness. If we follow a hospital 
chief round his ward now, instead of '' a dose of 
calomel, repeat the leeches, and put on a large 
blister at night,'' half the orders will be addressed 
to the nurse, " Watch her closely, nurse, and give 
her something every hour ; if you let her down for 
half an hour, we shall never get her up again/' At 
another bed, ''You must not let her fret, nurse; 
how am I to get her leg well if she frets?" — of a 
young widow, whom he has just told, that she must 
stay another six weeks, undergo another operation, 
and be a cripple for life ; he* told her kindly enough, 
but she is breaking her heart at the thought of the 
three little ones, penniless and motherless at home ; 
and nurse's share in her cure consists in preventing 
her fretting. The next bed contains an almost 
baby, frightened, in pain, and roaring for mammy ; 
and here the orders are, '' Now, nurse, that child is 
not to cry, and mind you keep him flat on his back." 
A little farther on is a delicate girl, come in for that 
trying operation, excision of the knee-joint; the 
young men say, "What a plucky girl she is 1" Their 

2 
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more experienced leader has taken the nurse aside^ 
'^Don^t let her excite herself in that way; we shall 
be having her in hysterics if you do/' Next lies a 
woman^ delirious from her husband's blows and 
threatened with brain fever, who is persistently bent 
on escaping from him to her children through the 
window, some sixty feet above the area, and who is 
only to be secured by watchfulness ; to tie her down 
would excite her dangerously. The doctors have 
seen the thirty patients, and leave the ward; their 
directions are given, and their day's work there is 
done. The nurse stays; her work is to carry on 
the warfare with disease, to keep watch and ward 
against the coming in of death, every moment of the 
day or night. She has been told what to do, and 
has only to obey her instructions. But it is some- 
times so much easier to say what should be done 
than to do it. 

The whole system of diet, too, is changed. The 
old rule was simple and absolute. Such and such 
things the patient was not to have, such and such 
he was to have ; his own appetite had nothing what- 
ever to do with the matter. Now it is quite a different 
thing. Still certain classes of food are forbidden and 
certain others recommended, but the nurse's work 
is to make the patient's appetite go along with her 
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orders ; to lead it, if she can, by presenting the food 
allowed in its most tempting and constantly varied 
forms, but if she cannot, then by following it, even 
into the forbidden list, if her patient's craving is 
unconquerable, and yet so that the patient shall not 
suffer. Such a problem as this, for example, falld 
on the nurse to solve. The sick man has no appetite 
at all, is too weak to eat from conscientious motives, 
declines taking anything, is in danger of sinking : 
the nurse has to create an appetite in him, and to 
get him to take food every hour and a half — sixteen 
times in the twenty-four hours ; and she is limited 
by this further order : ^' animal food in some form 
every three hours; stimulus, with some lighter 
nourishment, every alternate three hours ; all given 
in such a form that it shall excite his relish for it /' 
otherwise, as the physician very truly says, it will 
not do him much good. Though he only takes 
three spoonfuls at a time, the same dish is never 
to be oflfered to him more than twice in the twenty- 
four hours ; the slightest symptom of his being tired 
of it, is to banish it from her list for a week at least, 
she is not so much as to hint at its existence, and of 
course she must invent something quite new in its 
place : the slightest symptom of fancy is to be com- 
plied with, only in a digestible form; but she is 
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never to press him to say what he will have, nor to 
ask, ''Would you fancy so and so 1" He is more 
likely to fancy it when he sees it, daintily prepared, 
and ready for him to take, without the trouble of 
thinking whether he should like it or not if it were 
there. It takes a good deal of thought to do this 
for three months at a time. 

Now the changed system of treating the sick, of 
which these are only ordinary instances, has already 
involved other changes, and must involve more. 
Evidently many more trained nurses are needed 
than under the old system, so much more work 
being required of them, and that of a kind which 
will neither admit of being hurried or postponed. 
Skilful nurses are now as much needed in private 
houses, in all cases of serious illness, as they are in 
hospital surgical wards ; and if the family does not 
count a real nurse amongst its own members, either 
its sick must be much neglected or the expense of 
illness becomes very serious. For though we have 
not got, and probably never shall get, nurses who 
can supersede the necessity of employing a physician, 
yet already no medical skill can supersede the neces- 
sity of securing that unremitting good nursing on 
which the reliance of medical science is now so 
much placed, that it is deemed very high praise of a 
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physician when it can be said of bim^ that ''he 
nurses his patients with all the tenderness of a 
woman/^ 

And not only many more, but a much higher class 
of women is now required for sick nursing ; higher in 
. physical endowments, for their work is now inces- 
sant, and requires complete command of nerves, 
great physical gentleness, strength, and dexterity 
of hand : higher morally, for their temper must be 
as near perfection as possible, their patience and 
cheerfulness inexhaustible, their firmness gentle, and 
their tenderness firm, their sympathy both strong, 
wise, and cheerful ; higher mentally, for they must 
to some considerable extent understand the prin- 
ciples as well afl the technical rules of their art; 
their skill in inventing new or adapting old resources 
must be ever ready ; they must literally '' think of 
everything at once;" and upon their skill in 
observing and accurately reporting the changing 
symptoms of their patients, those patients^ lives 
^ust often depend. And that this last is a very rare 
skill I think any one will see, who will take the 
trouble to get a separate report of the same occur- 
rence from some six eye-witnesses. It is clear, then, 
that it is not every woman who can now become a 
nurse; it is certain that no woman can be one 
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without education^ without good technical instmc- 
tioD^ and a considerable amount of practical ex- 
perience under a skilled nurse. No science and 
no art comes to us^ as nursing was supposed to 
come to women, by nature. 

It is difficult to ascertain how many skilled nurses 
are needed. The census of 1861 gives us 1913 
midwives in England and Wales, against 2034 in 
1851. The number of births at that time could 
not have been less than 650,000 annually : there is 
obviously need for a very considerable increase here, 
since we cannot allow that attendance by medical 
men (which in no case supersedes the necessity of 
having a skilful nurse) is compatible in ordinary cases 
with the improved civilization we hope to obtain by 
securing a more efficient matronhood : 15,000 trained 
monthly nurses is certainly too small a number. 

The number of general hospitab is returned as 
167; there are also 721 workhouses, 144 lunatic 
asylums, 179 prisons, each of which has an infirmary, 
1211 in all. Leaving out, however, the two last, 
the number of patients in general hospitals alone on 
the night of that census was 10,400. The number 
in the workhouse infirmaries is not given, but the 
number of panper inmates was 125,722 ; reckoning 
according to the ordinary proportion of sick to the 
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whole population^ this would give us 5582; but 
sickness being one of the main feeders of our work- 
houses^ this number should probably be more than 
doubled; say, however, there are 11,000 sick in 
these, then, for these two classes of hospitals alone, 
containing 21,400 patients, about 3100 nurses would 
be needed,^ and 800 trained superintendents of hos- 
pital nurses. 

The number of sick persons throughout the 
country is estimated by Dr. Farr at 444 for every 
10,000 of the population, each medical man having 
a constant average of 47 patients on his hands. 
With our present population of 22,700,000 in 
England and Wales, the average of persons under 
medical care will be 1,007,780; supposing only one 
fourth of these are ill enough to require nursing, 
yet we get 253,890 daily wanting a skilled woman's 
care; and deducting the 21,100 patients provided 
for in hospitals, there are still 232,890 to be daily 
provided with nursing; the difference between 

^ This allows 1 nurse for every 10 beds bj day, and 1 for eyeiy 
20 by night, i. e. 3 nurses for 20 beds. In general hospitals 1 
nnrse for every 7 beds is needed by day, 1 for 14 or 16 by night. 
But workhonse infirmaries and small hospitals, where cases are 
less critical, can be nursed by a less number ; on the other hand 
fever and small-poz hospitals require 1 woman for every 6 beds ; 
cholera patients need a nurse apiece. 
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nursing at home and in hospitals beings in respect 
of nambers^ that each patient at home needs a nnrse^ 
and an assistant when night nnrsing is required. 

Or to take another estimate ; the average rate of 
mortality for the ten years preceding that censos 
was 222 for every 10,000 of the population, giving 
for onr present population a total of 506,940 deaths 
annually/ Allowing for sudden deaths, we cannot 
but put the number of persons whose mortal illness 
requires skilful and tender care, at less than 500,000 
yearly amongst our five millions of families ; and 
for every case of mortal illness, we must reckon at 
least two cases of serious though not mortal illness. 
Thrice, then, on an average, in every ten years is 
this work of skilled nursing needed in every family ; 
a fact which shows how impossible it is to supply 
the amount of nursing required by any practical 
system of professional nursing. And when we con- 
sider, besides, the number of infectious illnesses 
which might be prevented from spreading, of in- 
cipient illnesses which might be arrested, by a little 
prudence and sensible nursing at first, we see how 
important a part of the training of all women who 
are to be devoted to the matronly profession this 
skilful sick nursing becomes. 

' The deaths in 1871 were 515,096. 
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The question is, how are we to provide for it. 
There seem to be but two ways of doing this. The 
first is that proposed by many of our medical men, 
and it is to some extent being carried out by our 
rulers. If the State will only give to medical men 
despotic power over all its sick, then they say they 
will be able to stamp out all infectious diseases, and to 
diminish all others. Then they will select in private 
families the one member who is to be the nurse, and 
will forbid any of the rest, father or mother, wife or 
husband, brother or sister, to nurse or even to see 
their sick or dying ones. In all smaller houses they 
ask to have the power forcibly to remove the sick 
member to a hospital, ag^ainst his own or his rela- 
tions will, there to be nursed by hired nurses. The 
first objection to this plan is that they cannot do it ; 
to get all our sick poor into hospitals might be 
within the power of the State ; to get them nursed 
there is not ; and if they are not nursed, they will 
not be cured. Of course in the majority of cases 
people will get through infectious disorders without 
nursing, and some will recover fi'om them in spite of 
all that can easily be done to hinder them ; it is of 
the rest I speak, whose recovery to health, whose 
lives even, depend on the nursing they get. Medical 
men really seem to think, that to get a hospital is to 
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get nursing ; put any women into it you can get, 
call them nurses, and there you are, nurses ready 
made, nursing day and night with equal skill and 
zeal. To get » hospital and force your patients into 
it, is quite as likely to deprive them of all chance of 
being nursed. The natural moral cause of good 
nursing, the natural affection which compels wives 
and daughters to become good nurses, by com- 
pelling them to minister to the wants and tend the 
lives of those they love, is present in the homes 
from which you would force your patients, is totally 
absent from the compulsorily filled and temporary 
hospitals. The next objection is, that the effect of 
such a law would be, to induce and compel people 
to conceal all infectious illness to the utmost ; and 
thus infection would be spread clandestiuely to an 
extent which in all probability would far more than 
balance the effect of compulsory isolation. And 
lastly, if it could be carried out, this system would 
go far to kill the gOQse that lays our golden eggs. 
Even with all our ludicrous repression of matronly 
training, far more good nurses are made by the 
stress of natural affection than we are getting 
trained in general hospitals ; but if our women once 
get to think that their children and husbands and 
parents are to be taken off their hands and nursed 
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by the State, whenever they fall ill, they will become 
less careful, more ignorant abont illness, more inca- 
pable of nursing, than they now are. 

The second way likewise turns on the use to be 
made of our hospitals ; but instead of shutting the 
sick up in them, it proposes to send forth profes- 
sors of nursing from them, to spread the knowledge 
of their art far and wide among the matrons of the 
country. Happily I have here only to describe what 
is being done, by several bands of women, and that 
so effectually, that the work is only to be multiplied 
some hundred-fold, in order to meet our wants. At 
present, from the general neglect of women's educa- 
tion, the chief diflSculty is in procuring the right 
sort of women to train : it is not easy to find young 
women sufficiently educated, and gifted with the 
readiness, aptitude to learn, and the health neces- 
sary, who are willing to fit themselves for this 
arduous branch of the profession. 

We need recruits from all classes. Before we can 
train our professional nurses we must obtain an 
adequate supply of lady superintendents, or matrons, 
to undertake the management of the nursing and 
nurse training in all our nursing schools, to superin- 
tend cottage hospitals, nursing institutions, and dis- 
trict nurses. All these must be mistresses of the 
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art they are to teach and to snperinteiid ; and the 
classes from which we must draw them are chiefly 
the npper and upper middle. 

We are obtaining them^ partly firom those ladies 
who desire to devote themselves to the superin- 
tendance and training of sick nurses^ as their best 
means of rendering Christian service ; partly from 
those who seek in this way an honourable mainte- 
nance ; partly from a small^ bnt happily increasing 
number of ladies^ who come to learn nursing as a 
means of usefulness in their own families and among 
their poorer neighbours. 

All these should come to their training school^ 
after having had a liberal education^ and with the 
moral habits of Christian gentlewomen; for they 
must not only learn the technical rules^ but must 
master the science of nursing ; and they must be 
able to leaven their pupils and their nurses^ by their 
own example, demeanour, and spirit, with those 
higher moral qualifications of the good sick nurse, of 
which I have spoken. The readers of Miss Agnes 
Jones' life will know what that leavening force is, 
and what it can effect, better than any words of 
mine can express it. These when trained are the 
captains of our army of nurses ; they can be trained 
by the sisterhood of St. John the Evangelist in 
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one of the hospitals nursed by that institution^ 
as lady pupils; at St. Thomases Hospital^ under 
the Committee for the Nightingale Fund; at the 
Children's Hospital in Great Ormond Street ; and^ I 
believe^ for the superintendence of military hospitals 
at the Netley Hospital^ near Southampton. Most of 
our general hospitals are now trying to get matrons 
of this class^ and at present the supply barely meets 
the demand. Those ladies who wish to make this 
their profession^ will find considerable advantages 
by training for it at St. Thomas. Those who can 
afford to devote themselves to it without pay^ or 
who wish to complete their training for home life^ 
will find St. John's Home^ or the Children's Hospital 
more suitable. 

The materials out of which to form our corps of 
professional nurses must be sought chiefiy amongst 
the lower middle^ and artisan classes ; it is a voca- 
tion very suitable for their younger widows. Women 
of the weekly wage class can also enter it very suc- 
cessfully, if they come to it from domestic service 
in gentle families. In any case, the better their 
education has been, the more probable will be 
their success ; but they must read and write fairly ; 
they must have fairly educated hands; they must 
bring with them habits of neatness, cleanliness. 
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and order; and^ above all^ of faithfulness to orders; 
they must be intelligent and observant ; they must 
not only be thoroughly steady^ they must be 
thoroughly modest and circumspect in language 
and conduct; and they should be used to personal 
attendance and the handling of children^ they 
should know something of sick cookery. Such 
persons can be trained at St. Thomas's Hospital as 
probationers for one year, during which they receive 
lOZ. in wages, and a portion of their clothing, with 
" everything found '' as our servants say ; but here 
they must sign an engagement to work as hospital 
nurses for three years at least. They can also be 
trained at St. John's Home, in one or other of the 
hospitals nursed by that sisterhood ; and at Univer- 
sity College. St. John's training lasts for a year, at 
University College for four months. When trained 
they can find employment, 1st, in public hospitals ; 
2ndly, in private nursing, either in connexion with 
some nursing institution, or on their own account — 
the former being the most certain and giving them 
the higher position; or, Srdly, as district nurses 
tmder the direction of the local committees, or of 
the district superintendents, who provided for their 
training, and now provides their salary, and selects 
the families they are to attend. In such work their 
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wages begin with 20Z. a year^ with board and lodg- 
ings and part of their clothing. 

For the spread of some knowledge of nursing 
amongst our women generally^ we must look mainly 
to the last named in each class. When it shall have 
become the note of an educated lady that she has 
made herself competent in the sick-room^ many of 
the upper and middle class will follow suit. Mis- 
tresses will naturally teach those servants who assist 
them in nursing; and as good nursing becomes more 
common^ the whole standard of what nursing ought 
to be^ and to do^ will be raised^ and well-trained 
private nurses will leave their mark in the increased 
nursing skill of the women in whose families they 
have nursed. Amongst the working classes this in- 
fluence is more limited^ but more direct. The dis- 
trict nurse visits each patient under her care once 
or twice a day as 4nay be needed. She does the 
skilled work herself^ the dressings^ making the bed^ 
changing the linen^ airing the room &ic,, with the 
help of the mother^ wife^ or neighbour who is in 
charge ; and so she teaches her how to do it. Then 
she sees the food and medicine are at hand^ she 
shows the woman how to give them^ tells her what 
to do through the day and nighty and so leaves her 
patient in the care of a less ignorant and less clumsy 

p 
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nurse than she found there. Her next visit begins 
with a word or two of praise or blame^ as the case 
may be^ and either is an efficient stimulus to the 
educational process going on. When we have secured 
thorough and good nursing in our hospitals, the 
female patients may carry away with them some 
notions on the subject, for use in their own homes. 
Our trained lady volunteers, besides these direct 
ways of training nurses, can teach some of the first 
principles of health and of nursing to the eldest 
classes of the girls^ school, or at their mothers^ meet- 
ings. 

If these trained and skilled educated women are 
the captains of this army, the professional nurses are 
its non-commissioned officers; and in each family the 
woman drilled by them becomes one of the rank and 
file. But the whole army depends for its efficiency, 
and even for its existence, on the spirit which ani- 
mates its officers, the training they have received, 
and their numbers. We will take this last first. 
Of our 5,210,000 families, about 710,000 belong to 
the comfortable classes, who rent houses rated at 
above 20Z. a year (in Great Britain, that is). 
Amongst these, according to Dr. Farr^s estimate, as 
limited above, there will be an average of about 
31,000 constantly requiring nursing skiU. How 
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many of them will neod a skilled paid nurse will 
depend chiefly on the amount of nursing skill and 
power possessed by the women of the family; at 
present that is so limited that one cannot but 
suppose 8000 professional nurses (besides monthly 
nurses) might be employed very constantly amongst 
them; and these, if distributed in nursing insti- 
tutions, or attached to them at convenient central 
stations throughout the country, would require 
about 100 such homes, each with its superintendent. 
These institutions must have from 25 to 30 nurses 
in order to become self-supporting, and for the con- 
venience of training it would be well if they could 
be attached to some general hospital. The weekly 
wages class in Great Britain is estimated at 4,500,000 
families; amongst these we must expect to find 
above 200,000 persons constantly in need of skilful 
nursing. Until a knowledge of such nursing has 
been much more widely spread than it is at present, 
we shall certainly need one fairly trained district 
nurse for every 1000 of their families, or 4500 with 
their skilled superintendents, 2250 at the least, 
before we can hope to produce any marked result 
by teaching their matrons to nurse, or in diminishing 
the sufferings of the sick. 

These calculations are too rough to be of much 

F 2 
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value^ but they err rather, I believe, in under thail 
in over-estimating the numbers required. The total 
results are as follows : — 

HidwiveB and monthly nnrseB .... 16,000 

Hospital nurses 8,100 

Trained nurses for the comfortable classes . 8,000 

District muses 4,600 

26,600 

Superintendents of hospital nursing . . . 800 
Heads of nursing institutions .... 100 
Superintendents of district nurses . . . 2,260 

8,160 

This makes no allowance for the superintendence 
of cottage hospitals, special hospitals, or convales- 
cent homes, the number of which I have not been 
able to ascertain ; or for the number of ladies needed 
for our schools of nursing, of which I shall have to 
speak. I suppose objection might be made to such 
a system of district nurses with their superintendents 
as an attempt to pauperize on a grand scale. I 
know no reason why working fiamilies should not 
contribute to the support of district nurses whilst in 
health, and so obtain a right to their services in 
illness. But our whole profession has got into 
arrears, and to overtake these a great and special 
effort must be made and sustained till our matronly 
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and nuTBing skill is again equal to our needs and 
our science. 

To secure efficient teachers of nursings we want 
most pressinglj some sound system of certificates^ 
both of training and of present efficiency. Every 
training institution should give these^ stating the 
length of trainings the kind of nursing taught^ and 
the class the nurse has gained. Every nursing home 
should keep a registry of the nurses on its stafi*^ the 
certificate they had when received, and the cause of 
their leaving, if they have left. Medical men and 
the public would then be able to tell what value to 
attach to the nurse's testimonials, and to the cer- 
tificates given by different schools of nursing. At 
present they are most fallacious. The employers 
who recommend nurses are often as ignorant of what 
good nursing is as the women they recommend : at 
most the recommendations mean that the woman 
has . been civil. Medical men are so constantly 
obliged to recommend, over and over again, not 
whom they would, but whom they can get, that it is 
impossible for them to be particular in the characters 
they give. Besides, though I believe they almost 
always know a good nurse when they get one, 
they are very far indeed from always knowing a 
bad one. Nor are the characters given by all our 
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nursing institutions trustworthy. Nurses dismissed 
for drunkenness, theft, or other faults, by some of 
our best training institutions, are at once received 
on the books of others, and sent out as nurses, with- 
out any inquiry at all as to the cause of their dis- 
missal. Such a registry as I have recommended 
would, if made compulsory by public common sense, 
put an effectual stop to these things. 

Of the spirit which should animate our bands of 
nurses I need say little more. Few will suppose 
that irreligious or non-Christian women are prefer- 
able as nurses to religious and Christian ones. And 
for those who desire— there are many such— to have 
Christian women who do not profess to be Christians 
whilst nursing ; who ask, as many of our medical 
friends are asking, for a new kind of religious people 
whose chief religious characteristic is to be dumb- 
ness, whose Christian motto is to be — 

" Oh, nOf we never meDtion it ; its name is never heard ;" 

it is surely enough to say that to desire incompati- 
bilities is hardly worthy of modem science or ancient 
common sense: we cannot in this world get the 
fruits, if we refuse to have the leaves and the flowers. 
The nurse's certificate is simply given to her on the 
ground of adequate skill, knowledge, experience. 
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and faithfulness in her work. It has nothing to do 
with her motives or belief. But it does not follow 
that these have nothing to do with the quality 
of her work, or with her power to do all the work 
which falls upon a nurse. To those therefore who 
insist that this matter is quite indiflferent, and that 
an upright non-religious nurse equally skilled is as 
good a nurse as she who is truly and soberly 
actuated in her nursing by Christian love and know- 
ledge, I should like to point out one or two practical 
reasons for thinking otherwise. Nursing is not like 
medical work ; it is much more monotonous, minute, 
and trying ; there is much more to bear with in the 
caprice and weary waywardness of sick people; there 
is much less stimulus to keep the nurse up to her 
work. W6 want some motive for unwearied zeal 
and patience to take the place, in the professional 
nurse, of the natural affection which in the natural 
nurse keeps her up to her work. And then, further, 
one of our great duties, as we have seen, is to keep 
our patients^ minds tranquil and at rest; and we 
have perpetually to deal with patients who are in 
great fear of death, with many who have to bear 
excruciating pain. Now when a man's mind is filled 
with religious alarm- at the supposed approach of 
death, it is impossible to keep his mind quiet except 
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hj religions strength and comfort. '' That is the 
chaplain's business^ not the nurse's/' When a man 
knows he is very likely dyings believes he is not fit 
for deaths and his life depends on his being kept 
qniet^ it is not .one or two exhortations that will 
keep him tranquil. The chaplain goes^ but the 
panic returns : he is too weak to keep his thoughts 
fixed on Him who gives us hope. What is an 
upright non-religious nurse to say when he turns to 
her in a spasm of horror, '' It is all gone ; can you 
give me no hope, no comfort ?" The young doctors 
make him worse by assuring him— to comfort him— 
he is not going to die; her want of sympathy with 
his terror is still more exciting. I have seen a young 
man actually die of this terror of dying, after being 
kept awake for twenty-four hours through the ex- 
citement brought on by the first mode of consolation, 
and unallayed because the relation who nursed him 
knew not how to keep the Saviour's love before his 
mind. He saw two ministers in that time, and was 
calmed for about quarter of an hour after each visit, 
if I remember rightly. 

I had a patient, a girl, suffering tortures daily 
under the surgeon's hands, and with such heroic 
endurance that we were all amazed ; bright, cheer- 
ful, and hopeful, she was able to bear it without 
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fear^ without exhaustion^ and therefore without 
injury to her general health. One day she told me 
the reason ; ^^ When first I came in^ Sister Sophia 
told me I should have to bear a good deal of pain, 
and she gave me a text to think of to help me, 'As 
thy day, so shall thy strength be / it's thinking of 
that keeps me from being frightened/' Would a non- 
religious nurse, if equally skilful, have done as much 
for her recovery as Sister Sophia did ? 

Lastly, as to their training. As no young man 
could become a skilled surgeon by reading a few 
medical treatises and practising on the accidents 
that might or might not occur in his father's house, 
so neither can women learn at home to be accom- 
plished « nurses, fit that is both for medical and 
surgical nursing. Just as we have had schools for 
medical men, so now we must have schools for 
nursing women, nor is the one a whit more impor- 
tant or more necessary than the other. The woman 
who is to become a skilled sick nurse must go to her 
school to be trained for it, and she must find her 
school where the medical man has found his, i. e. in 
those larger hospitals, where every variety of disease 
and accident is continually being treated, where all 
the best appliances of medical and surgical skill are 
employed, and where the pi^ctice of nursing can be 
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carried on nnder the ablest direction, and the most 
experienced superintendence. These hospitals, which 
have always been utilized as schools of medicine, are 
now being utilized as schools of nursing ; and we 
have to consider what changes are needed in their 
organization to fit them for this new purpose, and 
how far these changes will be compatible with the 
interests of the patients themselves and of the 
medical schools. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

OUR HOSPITALS AS SCHOOLS OF NUBSING. 
** Bj their fhiitB ye shall know them." 

As to the number of nursing schools needed^ it is 
difficult to speak positively. To keep up our staff 
of 14^500 medical men there are about 8500 students 
and assistants. To keep up a supply of 28^000 
nurses, allowing only one year instead of three for 
their training, we should not have less than that 
number of probationers and lady pupils. Small 
hospitals cannot be efficient training schools, the 

• 

cases that come into them do not afford sufficient 
variety ; workhouse infirmaries cannot at present be 
well adapted to receive them. And the number of 
probationers that can be trained at once is also 
limited; if there are too many in a ward none of 
them get sufficient practice, and the quiet and com- 
fort of the patients will be endangered. A medical 
ward with thirty beds for instance, must have 
two skilled nurses, and can hardly admit more 
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than three probationers by day, one nurse and one 
probationer by night. So that if every hospital 
containing upwards of eighty beds were utilized 
to the utmost as a training school, we should cer- 
tainly not have more schools than are imperatively 
needed. 

Next, as to quality. To make these hospitals 
into good schools for nursing, the nursing carried 
on in them must be the best, the most conscientious, 
and the most skilful we can get. And this is very 
far from being the case in most of them. To 
secure it, we need a much more careftil selection, of 
the under and night nurses especially, than is 
possible to the old-&shioned hospital matron; a 
much more constant and thorough supervision of 
their work than can be given by the medical officers, 
and a far more liberal and thoughtful care for the 
health and comfort of the nursing staff, than has 
hitherto been thought necessary. 

In hospitals nursed on the old, that is, still the 
usual way, it is impossible to ascertain that the 
nursing is good; or, which is much the same thing, 
that the orders of the medical men are really carried 
out. There are too many cases in which doctors, or 
indeed any one endowed with an atom of conmion 
sense, can tell the nursing is bad. If the hospital 
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arrangements are suclij that notliing short of a 
miracle conld enable the nurse in charge to nnrse^ 
then one may without rashness assert that the 
patients are not nursed. K the nurses cannot read^ 
as is the case in too many workhouse infirmaries^ 
then we know the diets and medicines are not 
accurately given. When we hear that one nurse 
has nursed from fiifty to sixty children in the con- 
valescent ward of a small-pox hospital^ not all the 
commissioners of all the boards that ever sat^ 
or will sit, can make us for one moment believe 
the children were kept as clean as their own re- 
covery and the diminution of contagion impera- 
tively demanded. If there are no night nurses^ 
but the patients are supposed to nurse each other 
through the night, we know that they are, as a rule, 
not nursed at all during that important space of 
time; or if each ward in the hospital is nursed 
twice a week by a woman on ward duty for twenty- 
four hours at a stretch, then it does not need any 
profound calculations of women's average strength 
to enable us to judge how much nursing the patients 
get, or how little of their wine and brandy. That 
was said to be the case at St. Bartholomew's. 

The arrangements for night nursing at the Edin- 
burgh Infirmary are still more incredible. There the 
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night nurse comes on duty at 11 p.m. and stays till 
4 p.m. the following day. She scrubs the wards 
down from 2 till 7 a.m.; gives the breakfasts^ 
dinners^ and teas^ the medicines^ and does the dress- 
ings ; she cooks the nurse^s dinner and the patients' 
chops^ fish^ steaks^ and potatoes in the ward ; and she 
goes to bed at o p.m. "Frequently is drunk; often 
found asleep on a spare bed (in the ward) between 12 
and 2 p.m.'' How else should she be found ? Again^ 
we know that women quaUfied as hospital nurses 
ought to be^ can readily obtain in private nursings 
much higher wages^ much lighter work, more com- 
forts and higher consideration, than charwomen can; 
and therefore we may be confident that when any 
nurses in a hospital are less cared for and worse 
paid than ordinarily fair charwomen, they either are 
not nurses at all, or their character prevents their 
getting or keeping any respectable situation, or else 
they have some other way of obtaining money, and 
pleasure enough to make it worth their while to 
stay. But even when all these absurdities are swept 
away, real nursing cannot be secured by the super- 
vision of medical men ; for though some of them are 
competent to teach nursing, they cannot superintend 
the practice of their instructions. Their business is 
to tell the nurse what are the things she is to secure. 
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what are the dangers she is to avoid for their 
patient : in that they are absolute ; but they have 
no time to stop and show her how to secure^ 
how to avoid. And then they cannot be pre- 
sent day and night to see that she does her work 
as they wish it to be done. Quiet, orderly wards 
at visiting time— clean and ship-shape beds, medi- 
cines regularly given, dressings all ready, a minute if 
not an accurate account of the food taken, the sleep 
had, the changing symptoms noted, all this the 
medical man can command, and all this it needs 
only a little experience to prepare. Any nurse can 
have her patients comfortable and her beds right 
when " the gentlemen '* are coming round, and the 
excitement of their coming rouses the ward to an 
animation which looks like cheerfulness. The sur- 
geon may be dissatisfied: bedsores may be more 
common, appetites more failing, erysipelas more 
frequent than it should be ; now and then a patient 
gets a bad turn and sinks off rapidly, without any 
clear cause. But nurse is quite as much surprised 
and grieved as the doctor; all his directions have 
been obeyed, and the patients confirm her report. 
In such wards the patients never do complain, and 
seldom make any request of the medical men; they 
know better. And probably nurse^s account is true. 
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as &r as it goes. Bat during the long honrs when 
the medical men are away^ it is far easier to keep 
troublesome patients quiet bj scolding than by firm- 
ness and soothing^ and it is much less fatiguing to 
keep to fixed hours than to attend to unseasonable 
wants. And there have been one or two mishaps 
which nurse forgets to mention. She mentions the 
fit of cold shivers ; she forgets that an hour before 
it came on her patient had complained of ^' being 
so chilly^ and his feet felt like stones.^' She remem- 
bers that he took his food regularly through the 
nighty but she forgets the four hours at the break 
of day, when he was " sleeping so soundly/' and 
she was so drowsy, '' it would have been a thousand 
pities to disturb him/' and that it was on his coming 
out of this heavy sleep that he proved to be sinking. 
In short, she must be an unusuallv stupid woman 
who cannot, after a little experience, baffle a cross- 
questioning doctor ; and she must be a very brave one 
who will freely confess her own share in the death 
to an angry hospital chief, who has thus lost a critical 
case, which ought not to have been hopeless, under 
the eyes of all his pupils and of his colleagues. No 
vigilance on the part of the medical officers can guard 
against such neglects ; and the cases admitted into 
our London hospitals, especially into the smaller 
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and unendowed ones^ are so oritical^ and the opera- 
tions performed with the help of chloroform are so 
tremendous, that even when the nurse is most skilful 
and most conscientious, some such oversights will 
occur. A constant skilled superintendence of our 
paid nurses has become absolutely necessary, and 
only an educated woman— only a lady — can effec- 
tually superintend trained women. 

And now as to the changes necessary in the 
management of our hospitals, a subject on which I 
enter not without fear. And yet, if we were start- 
ing afresh, without any precedent to guide us, and 
wished to establish at once a school for medical 
students and a home for nursing some four hun- 
dred sick persons, men, women, and children, it 
would perhaps hardly occur to any rational being to 
organize it thus : — first, to engage some twenty paid 
nurses ; then to place under these some sixty women 
not specially trained for anything, but strong and 
active, and to send all these women into the wards, 
to nurse and govern the patients day and night. 
Next, to elect a nobleman^s retired housekeeper, 
highly skilled in preserves and linen, and knowing 
nothing whatever about nursing, to superintend 
their conduct, divide their work, and fill up all 
vacancies in their number; and then to overload 

Q 
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her with bo mucli mere housekeeping work she has 
no time for the wards; and lastly, to entrust the 
direction and supervision of all these women, nomi- 
nallj to a board of elderly and benevolent gentlemen, 
really to a secretary and some half-dozen medical 
students, residing in the hospital for the sake of 
completing their own education. And if we were 
starting afresh, and some one wrote a pamphlet 
urging us to adopt this very comical arrangement, 
as ''the time-honoured system, closely bound up 
with the prosperity of our beloved Protestant 
England,'' we should perhaps be rather disposed 
to consider it a stupid hoax, than to rush off to our 
new St. George's to insist, with wild clamour, on 
its governors adopting this plan. That happened 
nearly ten years ago, and one or two things at that 
particular hospital have been improved ; but this is 
actually the system at most of our hospitals still. 
And the hospital-supporting public seem totally 
ignorant, or else quite indifferent, to the way in 
which they are treating their hospital servants. 

Well, then, let us consider the position of our 
hospital nurses from another point of view. In these 
splendid mansions of your benevolence — about which 
we read such rosy and gushing accounts at Christ- 
mas-time in the daily papers, that any one would 
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think a bit of heaven had slipped down unseen into 
them^ so charming are the nurses^ so good the 
students^ so thankful the patients — in these you are 
employing some 8000 women, in the prime of life, 
getting, not whom you would, but whom yoh can. 
About one-fifth. of these are really nurses; four- 
fifths are of a lower grade, and not nurses at all. 
By your orders these women are shut up, sometimes 
by twos and threes, but often alone, by day and by 
night in wards where " the vilest characters London 
can supply,'^ * are continually placed, requiring their 
closest attendance ; then you are employing them in 
offices requiring the greatest delicacy and gentle- 
ness, the greatest good sense and self-forgetfulness ; 
in offices which concern the life and death of many a 
poor sufferer, but which would be trying enough for 
women in the privacy of a sick-room, and performed 
for their nearest relations. Further, in the perform- 
ance of this work they are associated continually, 
and that at any hour of the day and night, with a 
constant succession of young men of a higher class 
than their own, on whom they have to wait, with 
whom they must work, to whom they must make 

^ I quote the words of a young house surgeon, who was 
proTing to a nurse she ought not to complain of a man's miscon- 
duct. 

Q 2 
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their minnte reports. These are of three classes : 
the house physicians and surgeons^ about the age of 
second-year undergraduates^ the dressers and case- 
takers^ of first year, the younger students of sixth- 
form boys ; taking all together, above 2000 medical 
students are being trained side by side with these 
women. And now, what social guidance, what 
moral protection can women so tryingly situated 
obtain? From any annoyance thence arising they 
are at liberty to protect themselves by going before 
the board of gentlemen — ^not a single woman 
amongst them— and stating it, or by naming it to 
the gentleman who is a visitor for the week, and 
who will lay it before the board ; then the nurse is 
summoned before the board and confronted with 
the annoyer ; or else she may name it to the house- 
physician or surgeon, gentlemen of from one to 
three and twenty. Practically the appeal lies to 
these last, unless the offender be one of the young 
men themselves, and therefore, however gross the 
misconduct of a patient or any other may be, that 
appeal is seldom made. I know I shall be told these 
nurses are experienced women, and know quite well 
how to take care of themselves, and that, if any 
annoyance arises, it is their own fault. Exactly so ; 
that is what is always said, and therefore they never 
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complain^ and the evil is scarcely ever put an end to. 
The head nurses are experienced women^ and do 
protect themselves; but how about the assistant 
nurses^ from twenty-one and upwards^ rather roughly 
chosen^ and left in charge sometimes during the day^ 
always during the nighty when the head nurses are 
out or asleep f Now if the complaint is made to a 
lady in charge^ her first thought will be^ ^' I am glad 
she cares enough about it to try to get it stopped ;" 
her first words will be, " You are quite right to tell 
me ; I will take care it does not occur again */' and 
then, with a word or two of advice how to keep 
order, how to keep people at arm^s length, she takes 
from the nurse's mind the presence of the coarse 
insult, and leaves with her the sense of a pure and 
honourable duty. But if it is made to one of these 
young men, or, indeed, to the older board, the first 
thought is, ''What a nuisance this is I^' the first 
remark, "We don't have these complaints from 
other wards ; other nurses are not annoyed.' Why 

s A whimsioal application of this stereotyped answer was onoe 
made to myself. I had orders to feed up a patient whose main 
support was eggs, with milk or brandy. The eggs supplied to 
the hospital at the time were often bad, and, aocording to laws in 
suoh case made and provided, I had to go down to the steward's 
office with my basin of bad eggs and get others in exchange. The 
derk on duty bore this in silence for a couple of days. Then, 
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are yon J" A case in point appeared in the news- 
papers two or three years ago^ when a charge of 
gross impropriety of conduct having been brought 
by a patient in one of oar most civilized London 
hospitals (under this old and usual system) against 
the nurse of his ward^ the board directed the house 
surgeon to inyestigate it. Having done so fiilly^ he 
satisfied them it was ill founded. I am making no 
charge against these young men when I say it is 
their age and sex which makes such arrangements 
ansnitablej and which moat be changed, if they are 
to be thus employed. There are situations which 
must be fiUed, and offices which must be discharged 
by women, in which nothing but the presence of a 
lady, in authority, can give them adequate protec- 
tion. Imustspeak plainly in this matter; nothing 
short of this can secure ordinary decency. " They 
seem to me^^' a nurse said to me one day^ with tears 
of indignation in her eyes — and I am a&aid her 
''they ^' included the governors as well as the sur- 
geons — "They seem to me to think we mind no- 
thing ; but I suppose if I am a nurse I may have 
the feelings of a woman too.'' She was a fair nurse^ 

with a visible effort to control bis displeasure, he exclaimed, 

" Really, Miss , it*s a most extraordinaiy circnmstanoe that 

there a/re no hod eggs in amy ward hut yours I " 
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but rather a thoughtless woman^ and she could not 
stand this trial. On inquiring for her three years 
afterwards I found she had been dismissed. 

This state of things has very much determined 
the class and style of women who haye been willing 
to take hospital service. And how have they been 
treated when they have taken it? I will take 
St. George's^'because it is one of the best specimens 
of the old system^ which may be briefly described as 
the system of setting men to do matronly work^ and 
because this particular hospital has lately been re- 
formed in two particulars; i. e. the day-nurses' 
dinners are cooked, and served in a dining-room, 
and the nurses are chosen by a '' nursing committee '^ 
of gentlemen. But most of our hospitals are still, 
in all these respects, what St. George's was, when, 
nine years ago, one of its head nurses gave me this 
account of her life :— " We are aU on board wages, 
and cook our own food. I never know what it is to 
sit down to a regular meal. I get a chop or steak — 
that takes the least time — and cook it when I have 
a spare minute. It's often cold twice over before I 
have time to eat it; but then one hasn't much 
appetite in the wards. Yegetables and puddings ! 
we never get those ; we could not cook them here, 
and we have enough to do without messing. We 
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head nurses go out when we can, bnt the under 
nurses are allowed out from seven to nine at night, 
summer and winter alike. Who looks after us when 
we are ill ? — ^well, we often do feel done up, what 
with the work, and the trying cases, and the smells, 
and the confinement ; but if we are off duty more 
than a day or so, our wages are stopped ; and, with 
board wages, we cannot afford that. Besides, if we 
were ever so ill, there is no one to bring us a cup of 
tea, so we just keep about as well as we can. Alto- 
gether,*' she added, '' I like nursing ; it's what Pve 
been used to ; but I often think I had better give it 
up. You see, we have so many difficulties to con- 
tend with, and whatever goes wrong we have to 
answer for it; and then we head nurses are quite 
alone. I know some nurses are for ever in each 
other's wards, but I am never comfortable out of 
mine, and there is always some harm comes of it if I 
am. Still it is hard not to have a soul to go to who 
can understand, for a word of comfort and advice. 
What we want here is some lady who would be like 
a mother to us, who understood, and wouldn't be 
above listening to us and counselling." This last 
was a hit at the outgoing matron. But it is not the 
matron's fault if nurses are friendless and uncared 
r, when governors appoint mere housekeepers. 
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and then overwhelm them with housekeeping 
work. 

Not being a lady^ the matron has no weight with 
the boards nor inflaence oyer the yoong medical staff. 
Not being a nurse^ she has no influence with the 
nurses^ and would be utterly set at nought did she 
interfere with the nursing. But in this case, had 
she been qualified, she had no time to superintend 
it. The care of the linen-room alone occupied her 
often six hours in the day : she had to make lists of 
all the stores needed and to give them out; to over- 
look the women servants, fill up vacancies amongst 
the nurses, pay their wages, divide their work, keep 
the house accounts, order and preside at the board- 
room dinners, and visit each ward once a day. With 
thirty wards, and giving three minutes to each, if 
she could rush through the corridors and staircases 
in half an hour, this would take her two hours a day. 
'^ But what does she do when she comes in,'' I asked, 
" if she has nothing to say to the nursing or the 
patients ?'' ''Oh ! perhaps she will say, 'Nurse, 
that man's cup is on the wrong side of his jug.' " 
Such a valuable remark ! 

Take again the night nurse's work. Generally 
they come on duty before ten ; they then take the 
night orders ; they are expected to watch through the 
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nighty to call up the medical ofl&oer if he is wanted ; 
to change some of the dressings^ prepare the patients' 
breakfiists — ^feeding those who are helpless ; to make 
all the beds — a work which Miss Nightingale teUs as 
requires the best skill of the accomplished nurse ; 
to change the sheets and the patients' linen, to wash 
them or see that they wash, and to sweep down their 
wards. It was (and I beUe^e still is in these men- 
organized hospitals) the role that, in addition to this, 
the night nurses cleaned the fire-places and sculleries, 
and scoured down the wards and corridors, half one 
day and half the next, before going o£E duty at 
twelve. Very bad accidents come in in the night ; 
and the worst cases, when opiates cannot be 
given, are at their worst in the latter part of 
the night. Now, as a mle, the kindness and the 
care shown to these patients will depend on that 
shown to their nurses ; and we women know very 
well that to secure good nursing from these nurses 
we must, at any cost, secure the nurses being well 
cared for. And under this old system the night 
nurses, being the most neglected, the worst paid, 
the least superintended, and the hardest worked, 
it follows as a matter of course that their part of 
the work is the worst done. A patient in such an 
hospital gave the following account of her night,— 
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she was a woman who could be thoroughly trusted : 
— '' As soon as the doctor had been rounds the two 
night nurses carried their chairs to the fire at one 
end of the ward> the farthest place from most of the 
patients^ and made themselves comfortable for the 
night. An almost-dying woman in the next bed 
to me kept moaning through the night for 'only 
a drop of water ; do give me some water/ The only 
notice taken of her was an angry order to ' keep 
still/ At last I managed to rouse one of them 
again^ and insisted on her attending to the poor 
thing; they minded me, you see, because I knew 
one of the governors/' The nurse got up grum- 
bling, knocked down the fire-irons, banged at the 
coals till every soul in the ward was wide awake, 
and at last put a cup of cold water on the woman's 
locker, where with trembling hands and a most 
injurious exertion of strength she could just manage 
to get it. I need hardly say, even to the unskilled, 
that a woman in the condition described should have 
had the nurse near her through the night, and a 
little nourishment or refreshing drink — ^barley-water 
or fresh toast and water — ready in a moment every 
time she asked for it, and given her from the nurse's 
hand, her head being gently raised on the pillow 
that she might receive it with the least possible 
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exertion to herself. Wlieii a sick person has not got 
strength enoagh of her own to recover, all the efforts 
of her physician to give it her will be useless, if the 
nurse allows what she .has to be wasted in needless 
exertions, or fretted away by preventible discomforts. 
The following history shows the effect of low 
wages and want of superintendence. Every patient 
leaving your hospital appears before the board, and 
is asked (at least this was the rule) ^if any nurse 
has taken a fee from them ? ' if she has, she is at 
once dismissed. The patients almost invariably say 
no. Now the servant of a governor met with a 
terrible accident, breaking both his legs, was at 
once taken to the hospital, and after a long and 
painful illness died there. His master had strictly 
charged the man^s friends on no account to fee the 

nurses : they found he could get nothing done for 

• 

him till they had feed them handsomely. This the 

governor himself told us, adding, " But what could 

I do ? I am continnaUy sending poor suffering people 

in there, and if I had accused those nurses to the 

board I knew very well it would be revenged on 

every patient I sent in.'' 

The following notes, which have been put into my 

hands by a friend, relate to the last three years. I 

designate each hospital by a different letter. 
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A.— Ahead nurse, superior in education, left be- 
cause there was so much wickedness, drinking, and 
bad goings on. It was no use going before the board; 
they never listened to complaints, but said, " "Why 
are you always complaining of some one or other ? 
it must be your own fault/' ''A. is a hell upon 
earth'' in her opinion. A patient whom I was 
visiting asked me to give the nurse five shillings, 
that she might be kind to her. Some of the nurses, 
clever especially in surgical work, use bad language, 
accept presents, and bully the probationers : these 
last never rise above assistant nurses, but the wards 
are often left for two or even four hours in their 
care, whilst the nurse is out. I have been told by 
patients they mnat pay the night nurses for the 
occasional attendance they require a penny a time. 

B. — Eleven nurses discharged in the winter for 
drunkenness, and one, a head nurse, for improper 
conduct. The language used by the nurses in these 
wards, and their noisy manner and voices, are pretty 
notorious facts. There is a separate staff of night 
nurses, on board wages; they have to pull a peg 
clock every hour (to show they are awake and 
in their wards). A patient is frequently set to 
watch it and puU the string, so as to set the nurse 
free* 
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C. — ^A very low, underpaid class of nurses. The 
losses of linen and stores from the wards last spring 
was oyer 20Z. in value. The lady superintendent is 
allowed no real authority over nurses. 

D. — ^Probationers are engaged here at eight shil- 
lings a week, as assistant nurses ; they have partial 
board, but provide their own washing and lodging; 
they scrub the wards, bring up the dinners from 
the kitchen, the medicines from the dispensary, 
wash up, wait on the head nurse, nurse some of the 
patients, and do the dressings. The nurse shows 
them this the jQrst two days, then leaves them to 
themselves. After one month^s probation, they 
usually go on night duty, which lasts from eleven 
p.m. to three the next day. There is no promotion; 
they often knock up in four months ; they have a 
tariff for services done, as at A. 

E. — This infirmary is also a training school esta- 
blished on purely secular principles. Fourteen 
nurses discharged this spring for bad conduct (eight 
for gross misconduct) ; hence a more organized 
opposition between the younger nurses and the 
partners of those offences has arisen against the 
single-handed lady superintendent for having ex- 
posed them. Excellent men on the Board. 

Now is it not obvious that wards thus conducted 
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are not places into which either lady pupils or 
probationer nurses can be sent to be instructed in 
nursing? If our hospitals are to be turned into 
schools for nursing we must take care^ firsts that 
there are competent instructors there ; secondly^ that 
the nursing practised in them is of the best kind ; 
thirdly^ that the nurses and pupils will be placed 
under the protection and personal superintendence 
of trained and educated gentlewomen. And further, 
whether we regard that first object, the speedy and 
complete recovery of the sick, — or are concerned about 
that second object, the proyiding schools for the 
medical profession, our hospitals will fail to accom- 
plish either effectually, unless these three conditions 
are secured; for now a medical practitioner who 
does not understand nursing, and cannot direct and 
teach his nurses, is little fitted for his profession; 
and therefore medical students themselyes will no 
longer be adequately taught, if they have no oppor- 
tunity of seeing what real nursing is, and what it 
can do. They cannot all learn it by the painful 
personal experience acquired in a severe attack of 
illness. 

For all these reasons the presence of trained and 
experienced ladies in every hospital, and where 
critical cases are frequently admitted, or when the 
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hospital is used as a school of medicine or of nursings 
in every ward, is not only desirable, but absolutely 
necessary. I do not mean by '^ ladies " only those 
whose birth gives them the title; I mean womer. 
who, together with the essential liberal education, 
possess the real refinement and the manners of 
the accomplished matron. And it is just because 
we must raise our paid nurses as nearly as possible 
to this standard, that we must begin by associating 
them, as closely as possible, with ladies. It is, 
therefore, on the right training of these ladies that 
the success of our schools for nursing will depend. 
Two years is not too much time for it : one as pupil 
in the art of nursing ; one under the immediate direc- 
tion and with the aid of the sister in charge, in the 
art of managing a ward ; so much skill is needed in 
ruling patients, so much drill in discipline and order 
is necessary, so much experience rightly to organize 
aU the skilled labour required. 

And now let us contrast that life in the unreformed 
hospital with that where the nursing, and all that 
belongs to it, has been entrusted to a competent 
staff of women. The head of the training institu- 
tion which undertakes the nursing of the hospital 
is responsible for its efficiency, and therefore all 
matters relating to the nursing staff, the choice of 
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nurses^ their various posts^ their continuance or 
dismissal^ rests entirely with her. She selects her 
probationers with great care, seeking only for those 
of established character and of more than average 
intelligence ; she dismisses those who after due trial 
appear unsuitable ; she selects those who, after com- 
pleting their training, prove most fitted for the 
trying posts of head nurses in hospital wards. Of 
the sisters sent in to be resident workers in the 
hospital, one, thoroughly trained herself as a nurse, 
is appointed sister in charge of the nursing staff and 
of the nursing, including all (except the ordering of 
medical treatment) that conduces to the bodily or 
mental welfare of the patients ; she is responsible 
to the superior for carrying out, in the hospital, the 
system of the training institution, and for securing 
the efficiency of the nursing ; she superintends the 
whole, and personally knows and tests the character 
and capabilities of every sister or nurse employed ; 
she knows the nature of every case in the hospital ; 
she is constantly, not only at stated times, in the 
wards, sees for herself that the work is done, helps 
and encourages all by personal interest and sym- 
pathy, and if necessary by her own work, so that 
all feel their work, good or bad, comes under her 
eye ; she also, with the assistance of a housekeeper, 

B 
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has the charge of all that belongs to the health and 
comfort of the nurses ; she allots to each her work^ 
provides extra help for the heavier wards^ arranges 
for their holidays^ and takes charge of those who 
are ill. * 

Each of the sisters who work nnder her has 
charge of one ward^ or two^ if there are doable 
wards, in which they work themselves with the 
nurses. They give the reports of each patient, 
morning and evening, to the medical officers, and 
receive their orders about each; consequently they 
are always present when any students, dressers, &c., 
are in the wards. I need not say that the strictest 
propriety is enforced ; for the presence of a lady, in 
authority, in the ward, secures this unconsciously at 
once from patients, students, and nurses. And be- 
sides, both nurses and students get into a habit of 
treating each other respectfully — and with reference 
merely to the actual work in hand, without gossip- 
ping and flirting— a very useful habit to form. 

Thus the wards become places into which both 
lady pupils and probationers can be sent, with pro- 
priety, to be trained in the nuraing art. Besides 
instruction in their art, religious instruction is not 
neglected; each day begins and ends with the 
whole family of nurses and sisters meeting together 
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for family prayer and praise. There is also daily 
sei*vice in the hospital chapel^ attended in turns by 
those on day dnty^ by all on night daty^ and con- 
stant classes at the mother home. They have a 
library^ and a comfortable common sitting-room to 
use in their hours of recreation, when the weather 
prevents their going out for a walk. Their bed- 
rooms are quiet and airy, mostly arranged like the 
cubicles of Eton College. Their meaJs are served 
up for them cleanlily, wholesome, well cooked, and 
with ample variety, in a room far away from those 
wards where " one has little appetite.^' Their wages 
are good, with board, washing, and a considerable 
portion of their clothing. If iU, they are at once 
sent off work, doctored, and nursed, and sent to 
convalescent homes ; and when, after a certain term 
of service, they are unable to work longer, they 
have a pension and a home secured to them. 

This system, as carried out by St. John's nursing 
institution and sisterhood, is sustained by a very 
important regulation, peculiar, I am told, to them- 
selves. Their nurses are invariably trained by 
themselves, and they all form one community. The 
day and night nurses and the probationers are all of 
the same class; all begin as probationers; all, on 
the completion of their training, are to be full 

B 2 
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nurses ; all take share in day and night duty alike 
in their turn. In this way the night nurses are as 
skilled and as trustworthy as the day nurses^ and 
their health is much benefited by the change from 
one set of duties to the other. None have any char- 
women's work to do ; regular scrubbers are em- 
ployed every morning for this work. The work the 
nurses do is that which they see the sisters doing 
continually ; they learn to look on the tending their 
ailing feUow-creatures as it really is^ as a work 
which raises them in the social scale on the one 
hand^ as a Christian and religious work on the 
other. 

That such a system is much safer^ both for the 
nurses and for patients^ is self-evident. It takes 
away all the temptation from the nurses to take 
their own dinners out of the patients' dinners, which 
board wages and no time to cook for themselves 
must inevitably create. It puts it almost out of 
their power to sustain themselves by sips from the 
patients' wine, beer, or brandy allowances, and it 
provides such food for them as is found in all cases 
to be the best preservative from drinking. It takes 
away all need of fees from the patients, for all are 
cared for alike, without payments ; it secures a much 
higher class of women and the most intelUgent 
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nursing that can be got. To tlie patients it secures 
their actually getting the diets ordered for them — 
one of the matters most neglected in ordinary 
hospitals^ and one which can only be secured by 
perseveringly and daily insisting on haying it good 
and wholesome. A lady at the head of each ward 
will and can secure this, through the sister in 
charge ; a head nurse cannot do it — ^' What, com- 
plaining again f Then this system secures con- 
stant attention to the personal cleanliness of the 
patients, to fresh air, to which there is so universal an 
objection, and to cleanliness of the bed linen, bedding, 
sponges, splints, &c., by which carefulness many an 
epidemic of " hospital '' maladies is prevented. 

Much time and strength would be saved, and a 
greater efficiency secured, if all these departments, 
the kitchen, laundry, linen, bedding, were placed 
under the same supervision as the nursing. Unless 
this is done, there is a constant battle going on, the 
sisters trying to get the food and the stores ordered 
by the medical men for their various patients ; the 
secretary, steward, cook, dispenser, all trying to 
give as little as possible, or else neglecting the 
demands, and indifferent to the quality of what they 
do supply. And after all, what does such a proposi- 
tion on our part amount to ? Simply that hospitals 
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shonld be managed by their governors on the same 
principles as their own well-ordered homes are regu- 
lated. Since the dajs of Solomon it has been the 
province of the woman to look well to the ways of 
her household^ and not to eat the bread of idleness^ 
to give meat to her household and a portion to her 
maidens, to look afler her household's clothing, to 
allot her maidens' work, and to watch over them. 
If gentlemen cannot do these things well in their 
own homes, is it likely they will succeed in doing 
them in the homes of sickness ? Taking, then, for 
granted that this higher class of nurses must be 
obtained, in order to raise the art of nursing to its 
proper height, and in order to make it possible for 
us to have schools for nursing, two questions arise : 
Where are such women to be found ? and how are 
we to know the fit from the unfit ? 

When the hospital is of such a size and so circum- 
stanced that one lady at the head of its nursing 
department can do all that is needed in the way of 
guidance, superintendence, and protection, it is very 
desirable that the office should be paid, and well 
paid. It is where there is a school for nursing, or 
for medicine, and when the cases admitted are chiefly 
critical ones, that we want a trained lady in each 
ward, and in these cases we must have a body of 
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Yolunteera. It is clear that such a body must be 
closely associated together : for their work's sake, 
that they may all act under one head and on one 
plan; for their own sake, that they may have com- 
panionship, mutoal sympathy, counsel, and support. 
Next it is certain that the bond of their association 
must be a religious one : the public has no choice 
about this; no other motive has brought us in 
numbers sufficient, or sufficiently persevering and 
obedient for this work; and we must either per- 
petuate all the evils of the old system, or we must 
consent to have women working in our hospitals who 
are strongly and avowedly religious. Nor is it pos- 
sible to have Christian zeal with indifference to 
Christian truth, to obtain a strong bond of religious 
union with no common worship, on any great scale. 
It never did exist, and never will exist, as long as 
men are men, or more emphatically still, as long as 
women are women. . 

By all means let our hospitals accept the services 
of any properly qualified body of women they can 
obtain, leaving the question of religious motive 
alone, to effect its own work of natural selection. 
The practical question will be, not what form does 
their religion take, but how is it organized ? For 
the purpose of nursing, that is unquestionably the 
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best form of religions entlmsiasin whicli trains them 
in the habit of setting aside their own impulses and 
opinions for the sake of doings with conscientions 
exactness^ what they are told to do. Now^ as a 
matter of fact, we do find this controlled and obe- 
dient zeal in sisterhoods and amongst deaconesses ; 
and we do not find it^ with anything like the same 
certainty^ amongst the individual pious women of 
other schools. I myself confess I never have met 
elsewhere with anything like the self-willedness of 
freethinking women. I have heard of one hospital 
where ladies of the ultra-Calvinistic school used to 
visit, and where the medical officers were forced to 
exclude all visitors, finding their patients' minds so 
depressed and excited that their recovery was 
seriously retarded. I myself had a patient who lost 
her last chance of recovery because, when the phy- 
sician said all depended on her being kept quiet, her 
mother's conscience forbade her to let her rest, 
telling me with many tears she must be satisfied 
about her child's safety. It was useless to teU her 
our duty was clear, and that she might safely trust 
her child to her Saviour's love, so far stronger and 
more prevailing than her own. It certainly will not 
do to admit into our hospitals women, however 
excellent^ who will make such self-willed undis- 
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ciplined blunders as these. But this is easy to 
ascertain beforehand. 

Besides this advantage, religious sisterhoods and 
deaconesses' are almost the only organized bodies 
of women who will volunteer for this work, and they 
are fairly fitted for it*. Are we to accept them or 
not ? Men say they have no objection to religious 
motives, but they object to having it embodied in 
these sectarian forms. What they really mean, I 
fear, is, that they are themselves so bitterly sectarian, 
they cannot bring themselves to consent to any but 
their own sect working with them in this common 
Christian work. And for excess of this kind of 
sectarian bigotry, the materialistic and infidel sects 
are leaving all Christian ones far behind. 

But you deem religious sisterhoods, Protestant or 
High Church, to be morally unhealthy, and spiri- 
tually dangerous. Be it so : you cannot put them 
down. You might make them much more healthy, 
wiser, safer, by giving them plenty of real and 
healthy work to do, such as this is for women. The 
case is this : our hospitals cannot do their own work 
without just such help as these sisterhoods can and 
would give. Why are they not allowed freely to 

> There are Nonoonformist as well as Churoh of England dea- 
oonesses. 
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give it? Because, there are npright non-religious 
men who would gladly stamp out any enthusiasm 
that has force enough to change the social course of 
women's lives^ and to send them from fancy-work 
and parties at home to work among and for the 
poor. Because there are upright religious men^ now 
as of old^ who see women casting out the devils of 
ignorance^ yice^ and disease^ in the name of Christy 
and who would fain forbid them^ because they follow 
not with themselves. But as this religious enthu- 
siasm will not be stamped out^ it would be wiser to 
utilize it ; as Christ will not have them forbidden, 
the more Christlike way will be to bid them God- 
speed. 

What is true of the nursing of our general hos- 
pitals applies in its measure to that of workhouse 
infirmaries. The cases in these last are not gene- 
rally so critical; neither are they used for schools 
of medicine, so that they do not need so many 
skilled nurses, nor such close supervision. On the 
other hand, the pressure put upon the nurses to do 
their best is necessarily much less, and therefore the 
need of Christian zeal is even greater. And if these 
infirmaries were entrusted, as to their nursing, to 
competent religious women, like the deaconesses of 
Kaiserwerth or our own — ^to such, if such can again 
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be founds as Miss Agnes Jones was at the Liverpool 
workhouse-— they might be utilized as schools for 
training nurses : without this it is impossible so to 
use them. 

It is, I know, said that the medioal officers of 
some of our hospitals object to the system of lady 
superintendents in the wards. That the medioal 
students, acting as junior officers, &c., have some of 
them objected to it, is one of the strongest reasons 
for insisting upon having it. Whatever be your 
object in supporting hospitals, I may take for 
granted that the furnishing these young students 
with unlimited facilities for flirting with nurses, or 
for amusing themselves with the younger patients 
in the women's wards, is not one of those which you 
contemplate. I may take for granted that however 
gencmt they may find it, you, at least, have no objec- 
tion to their being morally constrained to behave, in 
your sick wards, with the grave propriety usual to 
gentlemen in the presence of good women. That 
they sometimes do find it irksome goes without 
saying. It is disagreeable to have to tell tales 
out of school. I knew a lady once who had to take 
charge of some women's wards in a hospital in 
Babylon— a celebrated medical school it was for the . 
youth of that country. One of the first things she 
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was ordered to do waa to inform those young gentle- 
men that their promiscuous presence in the wards 
between twelve at midnight^ say^ and three in the 
mornings was distinctly objected to by the new lady 
superintendent ; in fact^ it was no longer to be tole- 
rated. She gave the message to their presumed 
head^ the young house doctor ; it was quite a new 
sensation to her to have a youth in such a rage as 
he was on her hands. '^ If you mean our coming in 
to attend our patients^ you may tell the board; no 
board — ^no board on earth will object to it.'^ " I 
think you know what our superintendent means^^' 
she said; "of course you must judge for yourself 
about speaking to the boards but I should have 
thought it would be kinder to speak to the young 
men themselves first ; I have no doubt if you do^ it 
will not happen again.'^ And it didn't. Another 
day loud shrieks — ^half laughter, half complaining — 
called her into a small side ward; they came from 
a patient of seventeen, who had a wound in her 
throat which would not heal, and who was hardly 
allowed to speak. A six-foot high student, a dresser, 
was kneeling over her, romping with her, and 
pinning her down. My friend was too angry to 
speak to the hulking baby, and to complain against 
him might involve him in serious trouble ; so she 
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gave him a severe dose of shame on the spotj and 
that did not happen ' again. Then^ a week or so 
after^ there was a young girl of fourteen in the next 
ward with an affection of the hip. The visiting 
surgeon said she must have a gutta-percha splint 
made before she could go home^ from her waist 
down to her knee. The dresser who had to make it 
was very new to the work^ and had to spend several 
afternoons in taking her pattern^ and then fitting on 
and shaping the splint some dozen times before he 
could get it right. When he first came to do this^ 
the nurse placed the screens round her bed^ and 
then went away to her sewing. This lady naturally 
went at once to the bed-side^ and assisted in the 
pattern-taking ; after about ten minutes the youth 
looked up^ and said, '' Thank you, sister, I need not 
detain you any more ; I can manage very well by 
myself now.'* She will never forget the mingled 
look of entreaty and gratitude that poor girl gave 
her, catching hold of her hand, as she assured him 
'^ it was no inconvenience,'* and she '^ meant to stay 
to see it finished.*' On speaking to the nurse, a 
fine young woman of twenty-three, she found '^ the 
nurses never go inside the screens in those cases, 
and I should not like it." She certainly was too 
young, and my friend merely told her always to let 
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her know when the dresser came. So^ little bylittle^ 
there being one head^ and all the wards being 
managed on the same principle^ bj the time half 
these students had made up their minds that the 
introduction of ladies into their domain was a fatal 
blunder^ they were all behaving like most discreet 
young gentlemen^ and the bear-garden was changed 
into a civilized house of healing. 

But these are not the only objectors. There are 
some visiting surgeons and physicians of considerable 
eminence who dislike having ladies in the wards; 
who say that the nursing maybe just as efficient and 
less expensive on the old plan ; who prefer having 
the unlimited despotism of the wards in their own 
hands^ without that constitutional check on man- 
' ners^ words^ and treatment^ which the perpetual 
presence [of an independent and educated eye- 
witness creates. Now^ in the firsrt place^ I would 
observe that none of these have objected to it on the 
ground that the nursing is less efficient^ or that the 
patients suffer from it ; and nezt^ medical men must 
be despotic in their wards; whatever medical or 
surgical treatment they prescribe must be carried 
out to the letter ; whatever they choose to do, medi- 
cally, they must be free to do without any let or hin- 
drance; their authority overriding to a great extent 
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even the rights of the patients over themselves. 
Bat all the more becaase of this^ it is desirable that 
motives influenoing them to choose to do what is 
humane^ just^ and legalj as well as what is profes- 
sionally deverj should be always present in those 
wards. There is soaroely one man in lOjOOO who 
is fit to be trusted implicitly with such despotic 
power; and it is at least exceedingly improbable 
that the whole of that small number who are fit 
have been gathered into the medical profession^ and 
secured to our hospitals. Those medical men who 
are fit to be trusted with it will find no hindrance to 
anything they choose to do^ through the presence of 
these unawed independent witnesses; those who are 
not quite so fit may dislike^ but wiU be the better 
for it^ and so also will their patients be. It is so 
much the fashion to attribute every virtue under the 
sun to the medical profession^ one feels guilty of 
profound ingratitude in saying that here^ as every- 
where where men are trusted with physical despotism 
over men and women and children^ it is unsafo^ if 
there be no check on excessive roughness in its 
exercise. Such a case as this at Ouy's illustrates 
thisj of which I wiU only remark^ first, that it is told 
by its perpetrator, who evidently neither cared, nor 
imagined his compeers would care, for its brutality 
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or its illegality ; and secondly, that, as a matter of 
fact, it would not have been done had there been a 
trained lady there to witness it. '^ The medical man 
in question has discovered a class of cases which 
are benefited by being garotted. ' One night, going 
round the wards, I found a girl in an hysterical fit ; 
she fought and struggled vigorously with her nurses. 
Hating all rows, I grasped her throat and held it 
firmly till she gasped out, ^ You are choking me;' 
I then relaxed my hold, and promised her a repe- 
tition of the performance. She was thoroughly 
cowed, and after having two more fits, and being 
twice nearly chohed, her alarm was so great that .... 

she desisted. A few days later Mr. S told 

me how beneficial this plan is: You may remain 
for hours fighting with a screaming girl, but care- 
fully choice them, and they immediately subside : the 
fear of death and the intense discomfort are the 
* two factors which produce such good results/ In 
fainting fits he ^believes in holding up patients 
by their feet.''' The more manly garotters who 
garotte not delicate and poor girls, but strong and 
rich men, are justly flogged on the ground of the 
lasting injury usually done to men's throats by the 
operation. As our laws are not yet barbarous 
enough to flog these brave garotters of sick girls. 
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it seems at least desirable they should not be 
allowed to garotte them^ except in the presence 
of a lady who knpws what to think of their doings, 
who is not afraid of thinking, and will not be afraid, 
should any injury be done, to testify to what she 
has seen. The case was recorded in Guy's Hospital 
Gazette, and commented on by the Pcdl Mall, about 
the end of November, 1872. I have quoted from 
the latter. 

One word more. Whether belonging to sister- 
hoods or not, it is really necessaiy, both for the 
personal comfort and the silent influence of these 
ladies, that they wear a uniform, i. e. a dress so 
marked, that the wearer's position shall be recog- 
nized at once by all who enter the wards. I speak 
from experience, for when I first worked in a hospital 
I wore an ordinary dress, and I quite mistook the 
place for a human bear-garden. There is also a great 
seemliness and convenience in their having some 
short and distinct appellation. '' Nurse '' is appro- 
priated to the paid nurses ; '^ Miss '' is too vulgar ; 
it is not pleasant for a lady to be called for by a 
busy doctor amidst his crowd of pupils, as '' Mrs. 
I-never-remember-your-name, will you see,'' &c. It 
is not quite pleasant to take one's orders from the 
young men without any prefix at all, and it is very 
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nnpleasant for them to give directions to ladies 
exactly as they would to servants. " Sister " is the 
time-honoared title of the head nurses in many of 
our London Hospitals; it cannot therefore, pa^ce 
Mr. Nivens, be destructive to our beloved Protestant 
England to use it. It is shorty distinctive^ respect- 
ful, and marvellously soothing to the child patients; 
and it is such an honest old English word, nothing 
will ever convince me it is popish — with which 
Jesuitical remark I beg to end this too long sermon 
on nursing schools. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OUB MATRONS IN RELATION TO OUB PAUPEB BAOE. 

" The last oolanm, whioh gives the number of onr pauperSi 
cannot be looked at without some feelings of shame ; and the 
question will naturally arise, Is it necessary P" 

The increasing evil of our pauperism is incontestable. 
It is true that in the last two years, 1872 and 1873, 
the return for the 1st of January has shown a con- 
siderable diminution in the number of paupers, as 
was inevitable in that exceptional influx of trade 
and wealth which appears now to be once more on 
the ebb ; but this decrease has been almost entirely 
among the able-bodied, the other classes, which 
are the more permanent ones, showing an increase 
between 1871 and 1872 of 161,000. So far we must 
fear that the causes of pauperism are scarcely 
touched, that the improvement is accidental, the 
increasing evil permanent. 

In 1834, the last year of the old poor-law regime, 
the rate expended in the actual relief of the poor 
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was 8s. 9^d. per head of the whole population. In 
1836 the new poor law had reduced it to &s. 5d. per 
head; it has never been quite so low again; in 
1845 it had mounted to 6^. 0|(2.; in 1855^ to 6s. 3d.; 
in 1867, to 6s. 6id.; in 1870-71, to 6s. Hid.; 
which was one farthing less per head than the 
preceding year. The amount actually spent in relief 
of the poor in 1868-69 was 7,408,059L; in 1870-71, 
7,886,724?.; and an additional sum of over 4,20O,O00Z. 
was spent in collecting and distributing that relief. 

It must be remembered also, would we fairly 
appreciate the meaning of these figures, that whilst 
during this period the number of our paupers has 
been slowly gaining on that of our population, the 
amount of our wealth has been increasing very 
rapidly. Mr. Gladstone has told us that more wealth 
has been accumulated in Great Britain during the 
last seventy years than in all the preceding centuries 
since the time of Julius Caasar, and that the half of 
this enormous wealth has been stored within the 
last twenty years. And further, during this latter 
period the increase of wages, of the supply of food 
and clothing, of education and of emigration, has 
been almost wholly absorbed by the labouring classes. 
So that, whereas under these circumstances we ought 
to have found a very great decrease of pauperism 
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since 1836^ and we do find a distinct increase^ it is 
clear we are making some great mistake^ and 
managing matters badly. 

I beg my readers seriously to consider the moral 
meaning of increasing pauperism. Mere pauperism^ 
were that all^ might be a vast deal more costly than 
it is, without being dangerous to a country so super- 
fluously rich and populous as ours: it would still 
be a terrible misfortune to the paupers themselves 
—a body averaging nearly 1,000,000 out of our 
22,500,000 — ^but with the prosperity of the country 
at large it could not very seriously interfere. The 
evil of pauperism is not the money but the human 
beings it costs us, the human lives it wastes j it is 
that we are so managing it as to develope out of our 
paupers a pauper race. Pauperism merely means 
there are a certain number of persons amongst us 
who fail to support themselves or their children, and 
whom we have to support out of our own profits. A 
pauper race means, that we are growing paupers-— 
rearing up a distinct class who have inherited pau- 
perism from their parents and who will transmit it 
to their children ; who not only fail to support them- 
selves, but who never tried, and never had a chance 
of trying; who are not only from generation to 
generation a dead weight on the productive portion 
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of the community, but who are incapable of family 
life and without any family trainiilg; whose inte- 
rests are antagonistic to those of society; who are, 
by birth and education, an anti-social and immoral 
race. Paupers, to some extent at least, we must have; 
this pauper race is an abomination which we neither 
ought nor need to have. And its growth in the 
midst of a self-goyeming and growing people can 
scarcely be tolerated with safety to the unity of the 
nation. The result of blunders it may be, of ignorant 
good intentions, or of indolent neglect, it is yet not 
so much a national misfortune as it is a national 
crime that it exists amongst us. 

And as the evil of a pauper race is so much 
greater than the evil of pauperism, so also its 
remedy is far more difficalt. People who have 
become paupers by reason of want of work, impro- 
vidence, or sickness, may cease to be paupers by 
reason of increasing work, experience, or health. But 
those who have been bom and bred paupers cannot 
work ; they have not physical vigour for work ; they 
have no moral motives to induce them to work. 
These are the two main characteristics of a pauper 
race. The first is the physical result of insufficient 
food, bad houses, dirt, and inherited degeneracy, 
which secure the moral and physical helplessness of 
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the true pauper, the pauper by nature, and which 
are transmitted to his or her children. The other is 
the moral result of the absence of homes, of family 
habits and afifections, which cannot be given to those 
who have grown up without them, and which leave 
those who have them not without either motive or 
capacity for rising above the pauper condition. I 
have endeavoured to show, how very much of both 
these causes is due to the inefficient and uncul- 
tivated state of the matronly profession amongst us. 
I have now to show, how large a portion of this last 
and greatest evil, is owing to the fact that our poor- 
laws have, till the last year or two, ignored this pro- 
fession altogether, and have persistently either set 
men to do women's work, or left it wholly undone. 

There are two questions here : How did we get 
this pauper race? how are we to get rid of it? It was 
doubtless bom under the old poor-laws, but its posi- 
tion as a distinct and self -perpetuatmg race has been 
given to it under the new poor-law. It is no libel 
to say that the old poor-law was hard at work, not 
creating a distinct class of paupers, but turning the 
whole labouring population into paupers, and forcing 
the lower middle class downwards towards the 
same pit. In the southern counties, where it was 
most successful, St. Paul's rule was well nigh 
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reversed^ and it seemed as thougli the edict had 
gone forth, '' K any man will work, he shall not be 
allowed to eat/^ I can remember as a child how the 
farmers of our village were compelled to find work 
first of all for the panpers — '^working by house 
row,*' my father called it ; so that the real labourers 
were forced to become paupers in order to get 
employed. The new poor-law swept away all these 
crimes. By refusing out-door relief to the able- 
bodied, and making relief in the house a penal reUef, 
it restored to the labourer the motive for self-main- 
tenance. By ceasing to supplement wages it has 
ceased to put self-maintenance out of his reach ; the 
wages of labour have steadily risen ever since. But 
whilst in these and other ways it has ceased to 
create that artificial supply of paupers, it has not 
attempted, as Mr. Goschen told us it was never 
intended, to help those who become paupers to rise 
again to the ranks of free productive labourers, 
and therefore it still allows numbers to sink down 
from occasional to permanent pauperism; it still 
fosters much of the pauper spirit ; it stUl brings up 
the children of paupers to be paupers themselves ; 
and whilst it does this last, it is evident that from 
this cause alone we shall have to maintain an in- 
creasing pauper race. 
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Mr. Goschen called upon the oliaritable to supple- 
ment the Tfork of the poor-law in this particular^ 
and so to apply their alms and efforts^ so often 
wasted in pauperizing and spreading a pauper spirit 
amongst the poor, to the opposite work of aiding 
paupers to rise once again into self-dependence. 
Nothing could be better than such a scheme, as far 
as the organization of voluntary charity is concerned, 
and few reformations were ever more needed ; but 
surely it was and is equally needed in respect of 
both. Our system of voluntary charity consisted 
mainly in almsgiving, so given as to produce as 
much of a pauper spirit as its amount was equal to ; 
our poor-law system, working side by side with it, 
has contentedly received all paupers, and kept them 
paupers. Why are not both to be amended ? 

The one test of true charity, whatever be the 
means it employs, is that it helps its recipients to 
help themselves. If their circumstances are such 
that they cannot support themselves, it seeks to 
change them ; if it is their ignorance that hinders 
them, it strives to remove it j if it is their locality, 
it takes them to another ; if it is their want of will, 
it increases their motives as much as possible, and 
the chief of these motives is hope. Whatever bene- 
volence fails in doing this, fails in doing lasting 
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good; whatever charity diminishes their motives for 
struggling on after self-dependence^ or makes it one 
bit easier for them not to help themselves^ does them 
a lasting and grievous injury. But no human law 
can be justified which inflicts such a moral injury as 
this on any human being ; and this unfailing test of 
charity is equally the unfailing test of economy 
under our poor-laws. If we must maintain any 
one by the rates^ economy demands that we do 
it so as both to induce and enable him to do 
all he can towards maintaining himself. What- 
ever help we give above this, or short of this, 
is as uneconomical as its results are likely to be 
immoral. 

In fact, dictated as it seemed to be by that simple 
faith in a severe logic which seems to be an epidemic 
in our present administration, Mr. Goschen^s defini- 
tion of the objects and limits of poor-law relief 
broke down as soon as an intelligent board of guar^ 
dians met to apply it to their actual work. The 
objects of such relief are the destitute; its limit is 
the minimum of relief compatible with keeping them 
in statu quo : to raise them above destitution is the 
work of private charity. The Holbom guardians 
virtually replied, " The great mass of those we have 
to relieve are destitute children, sick, persons, and 
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the children of Mridows, partly supported by their 
mother's work, and therefore not wholly destitute. 
None of these classes will remain in statu quo. The 
children will grow up : are we so to bring them up 
that they shall continue paupers ? The sick must 
either be efiFectually cured, which raises them above 
destitution, or we must leave them to languish or to 
die ; and of these two last expedients the first is 
intolerably expensive, the last is illegal. As for the 
widows, they must either be wholly supported, with 
their children, in the workhouse, or their earnings 
must be helped out by poor-law relief; or they and 
their children, being left to a semi-starvation, will 
most usually be dragged down by it to permanent 
pauperism. To all these cases your rule is inap- 
plicable, and to carry it out would either involve us 
in an expenditure our ratepayers are scarcely able 
to supply, or in perpetual prosecutions for man- 
slaughter.'' Thus to maintain destitute people in a 
state of destitution is to be constantly adding to our 
pauper race ; it is just what our poor-laws are too 
often doing, and just what they ought never to do. 

Two reforms seem urgently needed: we must 
endeavour to cut off all supplies to our pauper race 
from outside ; we must strive to raise its children to 
the ranks of industry, and so to cut off all supplies 
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from within. The first must be the work of our 
legislators and guardians; the second must be 
mainly the work of women's charity ; for the largest 
addition made by our poor-law to the pauper race is 
from the female children it brings up ; and it is with 
this portion that I am now concerned. 

The terrible revelations that from time to time 
startle and revolt us in our workhouse infirmaries, 
and the admitted mischief perpetrated in our work- 
house schools, after so great pains have been taken 
to ensure their reform, must surely point to some 
organic defect in their present constitution rather 
than to any perversity, or brutal indiflTerence, in- 
herent in the nature of guardians. With that single- 
ness of idea, that inability to see round comers 
which is common to busy men, our new poor-law 
was framed from first to last with a view to the case 
of able-bodied paupers ; and it is entirely in con- 
formity with this ruling object, when those are 
elected guardians and appointed relieving officers 
whose main qualification is their ability to defend 
the ratepayers against fraudulent claims and sturdy 
idleness. And just as natural is it, that men selected 
for this most necessary end should fail when called 
upon to carry on two other works of an almost 
opposite kind, should fail to nurse the sick and 
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helplesSj should fail to bring up little children wisely 
and well. A great deal of blame has been unjustly 
thrown on these men ; the only extraordinary cir- 
cumstance in the matter is^ that a rational nation 
should ever have expected them to succeed in doing 
both. 

It is always said^ and doubtless with much truths 
that men manage their own affairs much better than 
they manage other people's. When our legislators 
have sick-rooms in their own houses^ they do not 
call in the neighbouring farmers to rule them ; when 
their own nurseries are merry with little children^ 
they do not ask the nearest magistrate to lay down 
rules for their management ; when they have young 
daughters to bring up and place out in life^ they do 
not trust their moral and industrial training to the 
care of the neighbouring tradesmen. Not one of 
all these men^ being sensible men^ ever dreams of 
taking the management of these departments^ even 
in their own homes ; on the contrary, professing to 
be ignorant in such matters, they expect them to be 
seen after by the house mother, and, having settled 
how much can be spent upon them, are justly apt to 
complain if she calls too often upon them for advice 
or authority. But in these more important and 
difficult national homes they have taken both parts> 
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the house father's and the house mother's^ upon 
themselves^ and have excluded women from any 
share in their control. In many unions the guar- 
dians will not even allow any educated or motherly 
women to visit the workhouse wards, lest they 
should find fault. England is probably the only 
country on earth, civilized or uncivilized, where the 
little children, the young girls and women, the sick 
and the aged poor, who become the objects of 
national care, are not committed to the care, skill, 
and tenderness of women, but of men. 

And there is no necessity for such an arrangement 
here ; there is no impossibility in the way of adopt- 
ing in these houses the only system which is endur- 
able in our own. When the guardians have refused 
all improper applications for relief, and have brought 
the rest into the workhouse, there is no reason why 
these three classes of paupers should not be placed 
under the charge of women guardians. There is 
nothing derogatory to manly dignity in resigning 
this portion of their power. For my own part, when 
I hear of a man who takes such work on himself 
successfully, I cannot help feeling what a pity it is 
he is not a woman, because then one need not think 
of him as a muff. 

It will be said, that in every workhouse these 
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dopartments are placed in the charge of a paid matron. 
That is just the reason why it is not possible in any 
large workhouse that the matron can take care of 
them. Besides^ who is to superintend her ? The 
master is as fit for his post as the matron for hers ; 
yet he is not trusted to rule the men and boys with- 
out superintendence from the guardians and the 
poor-law inspector. But these inen cannot regulate 
the minutisB on which not only the health and com- 
fort of women, children, and the sick depend, but 
also the moral influences and the industrial training 
to which they are subjected. '' On all these points, 
though they will not listen to disinterested women, 
they are compelled to take the opinion of the paid 
matron; and she has no one with whom she can 
consult.'' Miss L. Twining stated this most con- 
vincingly, in her evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee on Poor-relief, in 1861. ''I think,'' she adds, 
'Hhat one matron, being in authority, is able to 
deceive a body of gentlemen in a way she could not 
do if ladies shared the inspection. It is quite 
impossible for any body of guardians, however well 
disposed, visiting the house once a week, to see into 
those household matters which would properly come 
under the inspection of women ;" such as the cloth- 
ing and occupations of the children, and the arrange- 
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ments for their going to service^ &c.j '' and a hun- 
dred other things which are better in the hands of 
women. The opinion of women has not been taken^ 
and these details are left in the hands of each indi- 
vidual matron ; she may make anything appear to 
the guardians^ who cannot be judges in such matters ; 
ajid considering the class of women from whom 
matrons are generally taken^ I think it is a yery 
serious matter that the welfare of hundreds in the 
workhouse should thus be lefb in the hands of one 
woman/' She adds that, if two or three ladies 
could be appointed as guardians, this would super- 
sede the necessity of having lady inspectors. 

Here, then, we have an organic defect in the con- 
stitution of these houses so obvious, that it seems as 
though the least reflection might have led our rulers 
to foresee even worse results than those we have so 
often to deplore. That they were not foreseen, and 
that their cause is now so little understood, only 
shows with how diflferent a degree of acumen men 
judge when their own families are concerned, and 
when they are dealing with the welfare of others in 
a diflferent rank of life. It shows, too, how great a 
power custom can exercise over the public mind, 
leading a somewhat intelligent and really benevolent 
nation, thus to perpetuate in its public institutions. 
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as an undoubted law of reason and of nature^ a 
blunder tbe most opposite to its real convictions^ the 
most grotesque in its machinery^ and most dangerous 
in its results. 

It is in our workhouse schools that its results 
become dangerous^ for these are the nurseries of our 
pauper race^ and they afford a crucial instance of 
the blunder we have been speaking of. In a majority 
of the union schools the boys are so trained as to 
have a fair chance of rising out of the pauper race^ 
and of beings for a time at leasts absorbed in the free 
and productive population. It is the girls who so 
seldom rise above pauperism^ and who too often 
grow up in their pauper schools to such misery^ as to 
make it more than questionable whether an early 
death woidd not have been to them a more merciful 
gift from the nation than a workhouse training. In 
some unions the average thus lost has been as much 
as 70 per cent.; in one or two it has been 100 
per cent. The reason of this difference is plain: 
the boys have an industrial training purchased 
for them^ and are brought up under their natural 
trainers. The girls practically receive no training ; 
and no women capable of organizing their industrial 
trainings and of seeing it is given^ are allowed to 
have anything to do with them. 

T 
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How are the girls edacatedf There are in the 
girls' school^ first of all, the permanent scholars, 
orphans, deserted or iUegitimate children ; these Uve 
there all the year round in a clean bare school-room, 
a stone-pared yard, and a lively prospect of high 
brick walls. They are taught a little coarse sewing 
and knitting, and the scouring of the girls' wards 
being divided between the elder girls, each gets 
perhaps three or four yards of scrubbing to do daily ; 
and they dress the little children, getting up at six, 
and going to bed at seven. The first difference 
between them and the boys is thus the intense 
monotonous dulness of their lives; for the boys 
have workshops of divers kinds always, and often a 
large garden to work in. But the chief break in 
this monotony for the girls consists in the constant 
incoming of vagrant or depraved children, little 
beggars or thieves, whose drunken, dissolute, or 
vagrant mothers bring them in for two or three 
months' rest every year, or whose parents are in 
gexA for some months. All these girls up to fifteen 
must, under present regulations, be placed in the 
workhouse schools, associating with the other chil« 
dren day and night, and of course imparting to them 
all the evil they have learnt or seen in all the low 
lodging-houses they have lived in. This being all 
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they know of the world outside the workhouse 
walls^ — which one of the little ones trying to describe 
it to me vaguely called " the streets/' — at thirteen, 
or fourteen at the latest, they go out to service; some 
over-worked woman who wants a very cheap girl, as 
a general slavey, comes to the house and chooses her 
girl. Little inquiry can be made into her character 
beyond the fact that she is an honest woman ; as to 
her disposition to treat the child kindly, to guard 
her; or to teach her, what can the matron tell f The 
bewildered girl plunges at once from her brick walls 
and dull ward into the world which she knows only 
through the reports of those little outcasts. She 
is called up before six, she is driven and scolded 
through an amount of work which might often dis- 
may a strong charwoman, and at eleven or twelve 
she is sent to bed, too tired to say a prayer at night, 
too sleepy and having no time to dress tidily in the 
morning. As all her workhouse experiences were 
unbreakable, the first thing she generally does in 
her bewilderment is to smash all the crockery, and 
break everything else that happens to be breakable. 
In the workhouse she never tasted sugar, now she 
craves for and steals all the sweets she can get at ; 
in the workhouse she had nothing of her own, now 
the instinct of having tempts her to pick and steal. 

T 2 
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Her mistress gets cross^ the girl gets disheartened; 
this is not the wild rollicking life her vagrant friends 
had talked of; she goes back to the house in a few 
months with a bad character^ her outfit worn outj 
and her small wages all confiscated. The matron 
makes a fight in her behalf for these^ generally to 
little purpose; it is not worth the guardians' while 
to prosecute for a few shillings^ and the moral dis- 
couragement to the little maid counts for nothing. 
For two or three times the matron breaks the rule^ 
and puts her back in the children's ward ; but if she 
keeps steady enough to return for a fourth or fifth 
time^ it is too much ; she must now go to the ^ung 
women's ward. Then she is, of course, lost; she 
learns how much easier a life, how much gayer and 
more amusing a Ufe she can lead than by going into 
service ; and the next time she is sent to a place she 
neither keeps it nor returns. 

There are many worse cases than these — cases 
where the child is ruined in her place. One I have 
heard of where the mistress, going away for a holiday 
one morning, called the girl out of the house, locked 
the door, said she supposed she would like a holi- 
day too, and so left her, not returning herself till 
the next day. A short time after, this wretch sent 
the girl back ill to the workhouse, saying she was so 
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depraved it was impossible to keep her. Another 
instance is recorded in the Heport of the Rescue 
Society for 1869 : — A girl of fourteen, on conoong 
out of a hospital, after having been for two years an 
outcast on the streets of London, was brought before 
the guardians of a London parish, and these men 
deliberately preferred placing her in their own girls' 
school to supporting her, at exactly the same cost, in 
a cottage home of the Rescue Society. What does 
the nation expect little girls to become whom it 
gives over to such care as that 7 

The price the nation pays for this blunder is to be 
estimated by the moral and pecuniary cost of its 
pauper race. For the answer to the question. Why 
we have a pauper race ? is to be found mainly in 
the answer to this other question. Why are our 
pauper women paupers ? All these women's faults 
and shortcomings are hereditary; and in thus 
managing our workhouse schools we secure the 
race being perpetuated. Sent out into the world 
at thirteen or fourteen, without a single domestic 
habit or family feeling, never awakened to thought, 
without any trade, useless as servants, helpless as 
wives, utterly incapable as mothers, first idleness 
and vice make them, and then drink and vice keep 
them paupers themselves, in fact generally, in spirit 

T 3 
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always, ff they marry, their shiftless, ignorant 
idleness brings their husbands down to pauperism; 
whether they marry or not, they bring their children 
up to it. Of all our pauper race — and our roughs 
are to be numbered amongst it or its fruits— these 
women constitute perhaps the saddest, certainly the 
most hopeless and mischievous portion. They form 
its central body, they are its perennial root, they 
are the helpless, deserted, drunken, unwedded 
mothers of our pariah caste. Women brought up 
as I have described have not the power of woman- 
hood; they ccmnot bring up a family, they caivnot 
make homes. They never had any self-respect, and 
without that they can neither be respected by men, 
nor loved by their own chndren. Sons growing up 
without homes and with such mothers, are naturally 
roughs of the lowest kind. When daughters grow 
up without homes and with such mothers, they can- 
not become women or do the work of women. So 
families cease from amongst us; and instead, our 
towns are filling with roughs, criminals, and worse, 
as the gregarious or the selfibsh animal instinct chances 
to predominate. The system which produces such 
fruits is certainly wicked, and apparently even in- 
convenient. 

There is certainly no necessity, neither is there 
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any economy^ in thus bringing up girls in our 
workhouses. But if the charity of women is to 
come to the aid of the poor-law^ for the purpose 
of raising them out of the pauper race^ the whole 
of their training must be trusted to women. In the 
first place^ as many of them as possible should be 
brought up^ not in the school^ but in families. This 
is the boarding-out system; first suggested by a 
woman^ and at last adoptea by the Poor Law Boards 
it can only be carried out effectually by being trusted 
to women's management and superintendence. The 
families with whom the children are placed should 
be selected by women^ and then they must be 
watched over by women. But only whole orphans 
or illegitimate deserted children can be boarded out. 
For the rest of the girls a greater degree of classifi- 
cation is necessary, and this is no doubt a difficulty, 
and would entail at first some expense. The vagrant 
children above eight ought not to be placed with the 
less corrupted girls who constitute the girls' school; 
and for these a thorough industrial training in house- 
hold work should be provided. It is difficult to 
describe how this can be done without being 
wearisome; yet I know nearly every workhouse 
matron will say it is impossible, that most boards of 
guardians will believe her, and that every intelli- 
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gent woman, used to organize industrial teacHng, 
could devise a perfectly practicable scheme. In a 
workkouse which has an infant school and nursery to 
be washed and dressed, fed and taken care of all day; 
where there are always clothes to be made, mended, 
and washed, there can be no real want of oppor- 
tunity for giving that thorough industrial training 
to girls, which the boys obtain by its being pur- 
chased for them. These young girls may be made 
much safer and pleasanter nurses for the little chil- 
dren than most of the pauper women are ; and it is 
a very false economy which leaves them to grow 
up useless, and therefore paupers, in order to 
find employment for able-bodied pauper women. 
But to do this, these portions of the workhouse 
must be together, absolutely separated from the 
rest, Witt its own laundry; and it must be placed 
entirely under the direction and inspection of a few 
competent women, to whom its management must 
be wholly surrendered. Under strict supervision, a 
gang of the elder girls might go to work at fixed 
times in the kitchen, when none of the ordinary 
class of women should be allowed to remain in it. 
The matron, unassisted and uncounselled, cannot 
arrange or supervise all this, involving as it would 
the care of two distinct establishments. 
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And then when the girls are skilled enough to be 
placed in service, the mistress to whom they are to 
be sent ought to be approved by these women 
guardians, or by the ladies in charge ; and one or 
two of these should undertake to visit them once a 
month at first, and afterwards as may be necessary, 
to see they are properly cared for, and neither 
starved nor ill treated; to awaken the mistresses 
interest in her little maid's progress, to admonish 
the child herself, to encourage both to patience and 
to hope. At Bristol, where a large school of nearly 
outcast girls are trained to service,* a paid woman — 
an intelligent motherly Bible Woman is the one 
they seek for — does this work with more acceptance 
than a lady could, it is said, and the mistresses look 
forward to her visits quite as thankfully as the girls 
do. In respect of our workhouse girls, this part of 
women's work should be the result of voluntary 
charity ; only those who manage it ought to be 
legally empowered to act as the guardians of the 
girls, with power to remove them, and, if necessary, 
to sue for their wages ; and if, as is not unfrequently 
the case, they are in danger from the presence of 
vicious relations who are on the watoh to lead them 
astray and to get hold of their earnings, then there 

^ By a oommittee of ladies. 
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remainfl the resource of emigration^ under the cbarge . 
of Bach women as Miss Bye or Miss Macpherson* 

In fine^ none bnt women can in any measure sup- 
ply to these prphans^ and worse than orphans^ that 
wwrnnly affection^ that motherly protection^ which 
is essential td the right social education of all chil- 
dren, and to the modesty and moral training of all 
girls ; and none but women can judge whether this 
is Being supplied to them by those to whose imme- 
diate care we entrust them. The cry for education 
. to eztingpiish pauperism is a cry in the right direc- 
tion; but whilst men mean by education more read- 
ings more writings more arithmetic, and no more 
Bible, they will certainly do nothing to save these 
children from pauperism; and unless they can be 
saved, we shall never get rid of, or even sensibly 
diminish, our pauper race. It is a moral, family, 
home, and therefore religious training which alone 
can raise these pauper children. And though all the 
outside framework of such a training is the work of 
men, all its inside details must be the work of 
matrons. 

Where such women are to be found, and how 
they are to be selected, are questions into which we 
cannot now enter. One such woman has beeii found, 
and appointed by Mr. Stansfeld the Poor Law 
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Inspector for boarded-out cMldren. When more 
are called for, more will doubtless come ; and when 
the nation provides as amply and as rationally for 
the higher education of its women as it has provided 
for that of its men, it will be as easy to obtain the 
services of competent women for all parts of its 
matron's work as it ia now to obtain men for the 
men's educated work, of 'which it stands in need. 
But if the private charity of the rich and the public 
charity of the poor-law are to combine in diminish- 
ing this curse of our country, this pauperism with 
aU its demoralizing and poisonous tendencies, rich 
men must be willing to make an offering more dif- 
ficult than that of gold and silver. It is not by 
money, however lavishly given or wisely expended, 
that a nation may hope to redeem the blunders and 
crimes of the past. 

Englishmen must be prepared to sacrifice their 
dearest prejudices, and not count it enough only to 
work themselves; they must first educate their 
women, and then set them free for other than their 
own personal service ; they must be willing to see 
the best and noblest and most womanly of their 
sisters and daughters devoting themselves in right 
earnest to the service of the poor. If it is their 
own part to reform the legislation which is now 
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actively ^resting onr paaper raoe^ it ia nnqoestioii- 
ablv tlwir daughters' part to awaken and cherish 
those womanly and motherly instincts, and to re- 
kindle that family lif e^ which has in that race been 
so assiduously crushed out. 



TBI END. 
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